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ARTISTS’ SUPERIOR OIL AND WATER COLORS 


) The advantages secured by using 
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, : , Winsor & Newton colors are in- 
® i \.) creased power and brilliancy, superi- ~ 
’ SOR & NE\ ority of texture and permanence of 
ys a ~ many colors defective in other makes \ 
aA Size of Half Pans. 
294 \ ZN) ge Whole Pans twice the 
; ; Place, . Lond! size of Half Pans. 
Y 
Our stock of White China for dec- |/¢ 
r§ 
orating is very large, our prices ||% 
y, 
j . 
|very low. Our stock of Vases is | 3 
e e -1)@ Size of Half Cakes. 
the largest in America. .... .||% Whole Cakes twice the 
Ca 
Send 20 cents for Hlustrated Catalogue containing coupon, good m 
j for the same amount, which will be allowed on the first purchase. 2 
| : 
 FILKINS’ BURNISH GOLD fctccre'Stcarest || 3 
Therefore Cheapest a 
9 Size of Small Bottle. 
It saves one Firing—Try it! 3 Large Bottles twice the size. 
} : FILKINS BURNISH GOLD may be used over dry, unfired color or paste, thus saving one 3 »2D.aDSECECE 
| firing. Itis also, owing to its great purity, especially economical in use, being applied much thinner a 
than other makes of gold. a BOOK ON 
; Price goc. per box, or $10 for twelve boxes. Half dozen same rate. Triple boxes, $2.50. Small 
| sample boxes, asc. Give the gold a trial and you will find you cannot afford to do without it. : - PERMANENCE OF COLORS 
| We h ave unsolicited testim« nials fre m all over the country from china painters expressing their = can be had of any dealer in artist 
satisfaction with the gold and its superiority over all other kinds. R el ee materials throughout the U nited , Size of Half Tubes. m 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS : Size of q-inch Oil cto. Whole Tubes twice the 
‘ 
i ya) Our name appears on all our manufactures. If your dealer will not 
.MRS. FI LKINS... R furnish our manufactures, write us direct; we will see that your 
; # wants are supplied. 88 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
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BOURGEOIS Ainé | ’ Tube Colors 


18 Rue Croix des Petits Champs, PARIS are, with few exceptions, the largest in the American [larket and are sold by 


THREE FACTORIES dealers throughout the country. 


22 Rue Claude. Tillier, Paris 
57 Rue Armande-Carrel, Montreuil-s Bois (Seine) 
and Senon (Meuse) 


The Oldest and Largest Manufac- 
turer of Porcelain Colors in the 
Wor ld. 


These colors are now ad- 
mittedly the 
‘STANDARD AMERICAN 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 


lee ' . ' and to-day rank FIRST in QUAL= 
Spec ial lines fitted to t ve needs of | ITY, TONE, FINENESS and PuRITY. 
American China Painters — of} 


When originating this now- 
popular line of Artists’ Colors, | 
we conceived the idea of fur- 
nishing quantity with quality. 
Since then, all leading manu- 
facturers have adopted our 
sizes. 





be . Send for free copy of booklet containing complete list of shades and testimonials 
Unequalled Fineness, Strength, |. Har ear ; ote cosa, 

~ Ati 5 as to the superiority of Le Mesurier Tube Colors from Daniel Huntington, Elliott 
Brilliancy and Firing Quualities. Dainger field, Wordsworth Thompson, A. 7. Bricher, Childe Hassam, and many 


| other of the foremost American artists, 


The Bourgeois mabe By JOHN W. MASURY & SON 


WHO FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS HAVE MANUFACTURED 


WORLD RENOWNED | 


— Porcelain | 
Colors 


are to be had in the largest sizes, the greatest 
variety of shades, and at lower prices than any 
others. Their use will facilitate the work of 
beginners, add fascination to that of advanced 
amateurs, and assure better results to protes- 

sional china decorators as well 


Painters’ Colors Ground in Oil and Water, Wood Stains, Floor Paints, Wall and Ceiling Paints, | 
Palest House and Cabinet Varnishes, and READY-MIXED HOUSE PAINTS generally. 


Masury’s Paints, Varnishes and Colors All Last the Longest! 


Send for copy of our Free Book, which shows Sample Colors and gives full particulars. 
| 44 to 50 Jay St., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 190 to 192 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 
(Factories: Pearl, Plymouth, Water, Jay and John Sts., Brooklyn.) 


Five Awards :i. World’s Fair. 


1879-1899 


FITCH KILNS 


.-FOR FIRING... 


CHINA AND GLASS | 


With Natural and Artificial Gas and Charcoal. 
7 Sizes. Highest Award at Worid’s Fair. Send for Descriptive Circular. 


STEARNS FITCH CO., Springfield, Ohio. 








Insist upon your dealer supplying you with the | 


BOURGEOIS PORCELAIN COLORS 
OILS AND MEDIUMS. 


A. V. BENOIT 


Manufacturer & Importer of Artists’ Materials 
Sole Agent for the United States, Canada & S. America. 


146 & 148 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


Ask vour dealer for A.V.B. ‘‘ Special White ” 








RB W. & Co.’s Soft and Half 


|F. W. & Co.'s Sphinx Crayon 


E. Weber i" bo 


MANUFACTURERS, rERS AND DEALERS 


| ARTISTS’ ‘MATERIALS 


ENGINEERS’ AND 
DRAUGHTSMEN’S SUPPLIES 


All good qualities are combined in :— 


F. W. & Co.’s Artists’ Oil Colors 

F. W. & Co,’s Prepared Artists’ 
Canvas 

F. W. & Co.’s Fine Artists’ 
Brushes 

F. W. & Co.’s Academy Boards 

F. W. & Co.'s Fine Moist Water 
Colors 










Eard Pastels 
F.W.& Co.'s Fine Pastel Boards 


F. W. & Co.’s Phila. Crayon 
Sauce, bluish tint 


Sauce, warm tint 


| 
| Greatest Variety in SKETCHING UTENSILS, 


EASELS, STOOLS, and all Accessories of 


the latest and most improved Patterns. 


Send for Special Catalogue. 


We are Headquarters for 
Pyrography Outfits (Wood-Burning Apparatuses) 
and Supplies. Just received a fine line of Wooden 
Articles for Pyrography Work. 
Large Assortment of [lathematical Instruments, 
Drawing [laterials andi other Supplies 
for Schools and Colleges 


Any other article in our line, which you do not find else- 
where, we have it. 
1 125 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BRANCH HOUSES: 
709 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
5 No. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Boston China 
Decorating Works 


38 Tennyson St., Boston, Mass. 
Established 1860. |, COOLEY, Proprietor. 
PRACTICAL DECORATORS 
and MANUFACTURERS of 
COOLEY’S GOLDS, BRONZES, 
OILS, etc.,as used constantly in our 
work rooms. These preparations are 
for sale at retail at all stores hand- 
ling Artists’ Materials, and at whole- 
sale by Jobbers of Artists’ Supplies. 
lf your dealer does not have what you 
desire, send direct to us, and we 
will ship promptly. Weare also IM- 
PORTERS and DEALERS (both 
wholesale and retail) in WHITE 
CHINA for DECORATING, which 
we ship to any point desired. 


Our NEW Complete Catalogue 


of WHITE CHINA, just issued, will 
be sent on receipt of 20 cents, which 
amount will be deducted from first 
order for china, or refunded on return 
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No 
WHITE CHINA 
Hundreds of new creations in White 


China for artists’ use will be illustrated 
in pamphlet form shortly to be added to 


our regular catalogue. 
to get one for you. 


BAWO & DOTTER, 
MAKERS OF ELITE CHINA, 
26 to 32 Barclay St., New York 


Ask your dealer 
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The Open Fireplace. By David Malcolm, with illustrations by W. P. former patrons. (Mention The Art 
Brigden, é ; : j ‘ ; 58-19] s.ssson Quaarey § Artistic Suares || = Amateur.) A specialty made of match- 
About Floors and Rugs. By G. H. Dierhold, 19|- —_ ‘| Zing broken sets of every description. 
Borders and Monograms for Embroidery, 19 | |2 China decorated to order 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 24-25 | China Decorators will find this | Basen 4 gee apg et ge a 
‘ Pagan ae ecorating always on hand, and a 
ART NEWS AND NOTES, | make of Ware especially adapted to |3 articles thoroughly tested before 
CORRESPONDENCE, . 26-28 | their wants, and can always be sure |= being added to stock. 
THE SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS: of good results after firing. " 
No. 1985.—Decoration for an Embroidered Doily or Lamp Mat. 
No. 1986.—Monograms for Embroidery or China Painting. Illustrated catalogue sent on application 
No. 1987.—Grape Decoration fora Punch-Bowl. By F. R. Clements. to dealers 
No. 1988.—Continuation of Grape Spray for Punch-Bowl, (See 1987.) S. GOLDBERG 
No. 1989.—Bellows Decoration for Wood Carving or Pyrography. B . 2 Sa 
? A. Menon. . iets y Sole Agents for the U. S. ( —— out - of White C — 
No. 1990-1991.-—Monograms for Embroidery or China Painting. different shapes, at greatly 
No, 1992.—Carved Spoon. By A. Nugent. ENDEMANN & CHURCHILL ne wt , 
THE COLOR PLATE: 50 Murray Street, New York 
‘The Artist’s Daughter.” By Henry Mosler. 21 West 23d Street - New York 
M A R ~ cc al I N G + S BOOK OF THE CHINA PAINTER. A sumptuous 
Quarto of over 300 pages, handsomely bound, being a Com- 
MARSCHING’S |} | ~ a ) 8 
OMAN MATT & BUBWISH Decorator. 


FAMOUS 
ROMAN GOLD 


costs more than other brands, because 







it is 


Pure ana Reliable 


Don’t spoil your work with cheap, inferior Gold 


ti” ALWAYS ASK. FOR MARSCHING’S GOLD 


hold betore the fire to softe 


FAVOR, RUK. & CO., 
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GENUINE MENGS’ PASTEL COLORS. 
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** Directions for China Painting,"’ 50 cents. 


Boxes without our firm name « 
counterfeited. 


CHINA COLORS. 
MULLER & HENNIG, Dresden 


MARK. 


(Germany.) 








# *#IT PAYS TO BUY THE BEST « 


Che Hall Kiln 


IS IN THE LEAD OF ALL OTHERS FOR 


Quickness, Durability, High Glaze, and Economy 


As attested by many references from all parts of the U. S. 


William I). Crane o., 


Makers of Gas Appliances of all kinds, 


1131 Broadway (near 26th Street), New York. 





plete Guide for the IKXeramic Vance 


Phillips. 


articles on special branches of the art, by other cxpericnced 


By L. 


The volume contains, besides, valuable practical 


teachers. Added to these are Full Instructions for Painting 
Under the Glaze, and for Glass Painting. Price, $3.00. 


























The volume is beautifully illustrated with over 150 working designs and illus- 
trations, including six plates exquisitely printed in gold and colors, with detailed 
directions for treatment, 

No expense has been spared to make this the most complete work of its kind, Yet 
in view of all that it contains, at three dollars it must be considered by far the cheap- 
est guide to china painting that has been published in Europe or America. 

Beginning with such preliminary exercises as laying and graduating a wash, the 
author proceeds, by progressive stages, to teach Monochrome Decoration in *‘ Old 
Delft” Style; the use of gold; natural and conventional treatment of Flowers and 
Fruit, Landscape, Fish, Game, and other animals. The processes of ‘* Raised 
Paste” Work, ‘* Enamelling” and ‘‘Jewelling” are deseribed so clearly that they 
need present no difficulties—even to the beginner—which cannot be readily overcome 
by the exercise of a little aptitude and patience. 

Miniature, Figure and Decorative Work in the Old Sévres and Dresden manner 
is a specialty in which the author is thoroughly at home, and each branch of the 
subject is treated with unprecedented completeness. Supplied by 


Tue Art Amateur, 23 Union Square, New York. 
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Have you used Pears Soap? 


Pears’ Soap is not only the best in all the 


world for toilet and bath, but also for shaving. 





Pears was the inventor of shaving stick soap. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ Soap, all sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists. 
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‘ Send 12 cents in postage for one of our 
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¢ 
REAL COMFORT. in bb tt 
In traveling on the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway’s great Book of Pottery Marks 
through trains, you do not have'to dig very deep into the imaginative part of , 


your nature to convince yourself that you are doing the journey in comfort. 

Now this is due not only to the fact that your surroundings are made 
cheerful and pleasant by means of latest improved conveniences and con- 
siderate attention from polite employes, but the road-bed and tracks are 
maintained in a perfect condition. The train is at a perfect balance; it 
rides true and easily. 

Experienced travelers use the Lake Shore for travel between Cleveland, 
Toledo, Chicago, Buffalo, New York and Boston. 

When you buy your ticket over this liffe your investment covers the 
best in travel that can be bought. 


Our little booklet, ** Two Privileges of Summer Travel,”’ sent free anywhere. 


A. J. SMITH, Gen’l Pass, and Ticket Agt., Cleveland, 0. 


Illustrating and descriptive of the various 
brands made during the 19th century; with 
which we will enclose one of our catalogues. 


THE WHEELING POTTERY CoO., 
WHEELING, W. VA. 
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“THE APPROACHING STORM.” 





FROM THE PAINTING 


77911 
JUL 8 1901 


r WITH 6 SUPPLEMENTARY PAGES, 


1899. 2 INCLUDING 2 CoLor PLATES. 








BY HENRY MOSLER. 


(Copyright, 1899, by John W. Van Oost, New York and London) 
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THE NOTE-BOOK. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken, or do I but dream ? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 


-T-HE twentieth anniver- 
sary of the founding 
of The Art Ama- 
teur seems a fitting 
occasion to review 
the salient facts in its 
career so far, and to 
indicate its future 
course. 

In 1879, when it 
was established by 
Mr. Montague 
Marks, there was no 
art magazine of wide 
scope and engaging 
a high order of tal- 
ent in America. The 
art movement, which has since become so 
widespread, was then but just beginning. 
A few attempts had been made, some. with- 
out sufficient capital, some without sufficient 
brains, to start a magazine of the sort. All 
of these were either financial or artistic 
failures, most of them failures in both ways. 
There was no authoritative organ in whose 
fairness and in whose critical judgment 
artists, dealers, and the public would have 
confidence; no guide for the student living 
remote from the great centres where, only, 
art schools could be found; no publication 
to which workers in the minor arts could 
look for suitable designs. The field was prac- 
tically unoccupied. Mr. Marks’ training as a 
man of taste and as a practical journalist, 
combined with enterprise and energy, enabled 
him to profit by the situation. At first he 
wrote nearly the whole paper himself, and 
was his own editor and publisher, but as soon 
as he could afford it he enlisted the services 
of the best writers and artists attainable. Be- 
fore the first number was issued he had ob- 
tained a subscription list and advertising con- 
tracts the like of which would have made any 
of his rivals happy. By continuous and-un- 
tiring effort he soon placed the magazine on 
the solid foundation where it has ever since 
remained. 

The introduction of facsimile reproduc- 
tions in colors of studies by noted artists was 
an important departure and a bold one. Color 
lithography was then at its lowest ebb as an 
artistic process, and the word “ chromo ” was 
never mentioned without a sneer; but Mr. 
Marks knew the artistic possibilities of the 
process if they could only be directed under 
proper supervision. To this end he worked 
patiently and persistently until he had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing produced in The Art Ama- 
teur such plates as compelled the admiration 
even of those artists who, on principle, had 
at first opposed the idea, on the theory that no 
mechanical reproduction can be a work of art. 

The first plate of the kind was a facsimile 
of a study in oil colors of a “ Brittany Peas- 
ant,” by Mr. Henry Mosler, and it was fol- 
lowed by a similar “ Portrait Study,” by Mr. 
J. Carroll Beckwith. After these, came a 
truly wonderful series of facsimiles in the 
broad, water-color style from original studies 
by Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nicholls. Mr. Marks’ 
next step was to give facsimile color studies 
in progressive stages, which have proved a 
great boon to students. At the World’s Fair 
at Chicago the cducational value of The 
Art Amateur’s color plates was specially 
commended by an international committee 
of experts and the medal awarded for 
them was the only one given to any art 
periodical. Soon afterward they were offi- 
cially introduced into the public schools of 
Chicago, and the example was followed by the 
educational authorities in numerous other 
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cities. In Europe The Art Amateur color 
plates are well known and highly esteemed. 
As recently as the past winter a selection of 
them were accorded a place of honor at the 
important Government Exhibition of Lithog- 
raphy at the South Kensington Museum, with 
which, in connection with Mr. Joseph Pen- 
nell, Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. Whistler, and 
other distinguished artists, Mr. Marks was 
prominently identified. 

Mr. Marks was born in London and edu- 
cated at University College. A spirit of ad- 
venture brought him to this country before 
he was twenty-one. He had many interest- 
ing experiences in the Far West, where for a 
time, being stranded, he paid his way by 
making pencil portraits of cowboys and their 
belongings. Returning to the East, he be- 
gan his journalistic career as assistant editor 
of The Troy Daily Press, which he left to be- 
come editor of The Elizabeth (N. J.) Daily 
Herald, which he conducted for over four 
years. He edited The New York Illustrated 
Weekly, and was city editor of The Daily 
Graphic in its palmy days, when David G. 
Croly was in command. Later he did good 
work on The Tribune and The Sun, and was 
the first night editor of The Washington 
Post. When he returned to New York he 
founded The Art Amateur and conducted 
it for over eighteen years. In the summer 
of 1897 he sold it to the present proprietor, 
and returned with his family to London, 
where he has founded a very attractive 
weekly illustrated paper called The Stable 
and Kennell, which has already attained a big 
circulation. That he has no idea, however, 
of giving up his connection with the world of 
art is evident from the magazine articles he 
still finds time to write, and the illustrated 
volume he has edited and compiled, and which 
C. Arthur Pearson has just published, en- 
titled “ The Encyclopedia of the Home Arts.” 

The Art Amateur steadily pursues the 
path which has led to the position it still 
holds as the leading art periodical on the 
American continent. It is not easy to re- 
capitulate in detail its many attractive fea- 
tures, but among them our readers will cer- 
tainly recall with pleasure Mr. W. A. Rogers’ 
admirable drawings, Mr. Vanderhoof’s studies 
of landscape and foliage, Mr. J. Wells 
Champney’s talks on pastel drawing, Mr. 
Hartley’s on modelling in wax and clay, Mr. 
Ernest Knaufft’s articles on free-hand draw- 
ing and drawing for reproduction, Mr. de 
Longpré’s on flower painting, Mr. Edward 
Moran’s on marine painting, and Mr. Bruce 
Crane’s on landscape painting. 

In the field of the applied arts, we think 
we may fairly claim to have maintained the 
best traditions of the magazine by our practi- 
cal artists on wood-carving, pyrography, re- 
poussé work, embroidery, and designing for 
the art trades. 

The Department of Interior Decoration is 
one of wide scope. Under this head we have 
published many plans of new and modelled 
houses, designs for furniture and decoration, 
and articles on stained glass, glass mosaic, 
and mural painting. Our present arrange- 
ments justify us in promising that the de- 
partment will in future be even more interest- 
ing than it has been in the past. 

In the field of ceramic art, which has al- 
ways been a favorite one with The Art Ama- 
teur, the articles and designs have always 
been most carefully written and selected, and 
have embraced the work of the best known 
teachers. 

The Art Amateur has never forgotten the 
paramount claims of those forms of art 
which give dignity and importance to the vo- 
cation of the artist. It has ever been, as it 
will always be, ready to acclaim the man or 
woman who has produced a work of tran- 
scendent merit. It has not hesitated to 
praise an unknown or unappreciated artist, 
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nor waited until time had brought him into 
fashion. If it were not somewhat invidious 
to do so, we could name many a now noted 
artist whose merits were first pointed out in 
the columns of this periodical. On the other 
hand, we have always based our apprecia- 
tions on sound reasons and have taken no 
part in the booming of senseless fads. 
Though we have always been prepared to 
welcome the new, it has not been found neces- 
sary to vilify our older artists for being “ be- 
hind the times.” There must be movement 
and change in art as in everything, but it 
does not follow that the art of the past was 
bad because now we produce something dif- 
ferent. The Art -Amateur takes the broad- 
est view of the mission of art and cannot be- 
come the organ of a clique. Its series of 
artists’ biographies, its notes on archzxologi- 
cal discoveries, in our own country, as well 
as in the Old World, its reviews of books, its 
items of information for collectors, show that 
it is not a mere “ voice of the moment ” to be 
forgotten as soon as heard, but that it places 
before its readers the great masterpieces of 
permanent and wide fame, and is concerned 
with the entire history of art from its remote 
beginnings down to the present day. 

Having said what we have—but not more 
than was due—about the founder of The Art 
Amateur, it may be pardonable, perhaps, to 
add a few words about his successor. Mr. 
John W. Van Oost is descended from an old 
Flemish family of strong artistic proclivities. 
The Louvre, the National Gallery of London, 
and the Museum of Bruges contain paint- 
ings by one of its members, Jacob Van Oost, 
the elder, who was a native of the latter city. 
We are enabled to reproduce in this number 
two of his paintings. The “ Portrait of aBoy” 
is in the National Gallery. It is of the size 
of life. The dress is a black doublet and a 
black cap ornamented with a squirrel’s tail. 
It is signed with the painter’s monograph, 
composed of the letters I. V. O., and, as will 
be seen from the reproduction, a beautiful 
piece of work, “ full of life and character.” 
Most of the known works of the master are 
preserved in his native city. The “Calling 
of Matthew ” in the Church of Notre Dame 
and the*“ Old Philosopher ” in the Musée des 
Hospices are among the most important. The 
latter is almost as remarkable from the ex- 
treme care and delicacy with which numer- 
ous accessories are painted as for the ex- 
pression of the features and the bold and skil- 
ful treatment of the flesh. Another example 
of his work, “ Portrait of a Gentleman,” may 
be seen in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. Jacob Van Oost was born in 1600. 

His descendant, the present proprietor of 
The Art Amateur, has himself studied art at 
the Lambeth School. In early life he trav- 
elled extensively in Europe and the Orient, 
and made a special study of Persian and East 
Indian art. He is a practical wood-carver. 
metal worker, and designer, and long before 
he came into possession of The Art Amateur 
he was known to its readers by his designs 
and his articles on these topics. In the edi- 
torial work of the magazine he is ably as- 
sisted by Mr. Roger Riordan and Miss 
Margaret Humble. 

The Art Amateur will go forward in the 
way it began and which it has followed so 
successfully up to the present time. It will 
labor to promote the interests of artist, stu- 
dent, collector, and dealer. It will publish 
the latest art news, the most unbiassed criti- 
cism, and it will not hesitate to expose, as it 
has always done, trade forgeries and frauds, 
no matter whom such revelations may affect. 
But its cherished privilege will be to give 
practical advice on every branch of art which 
the amateur may choose to practise, and to 
aid the person of taste in the appreciation of 
every variety of good work, whether it be in 
the graphic, the plastic, or the applied arts. 
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THE LONDON LETTER. 
MONTAGUE MARKS REVIEWS THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY EXHIBITION WITH SPECIAL 


REFERENCE TO THE WORK OF AMERI- 
CAN PAINTERS SHOWN THERE. 





THE dull mediocrity of the show at Burling- 
ton House is, indeed, depressing. Nearly fifteen 
hundred pictures—oil and water-color—and 
not a score that one would care ever to see 
again. Watts is poorly represented by a small 
half-length portrait. Mr. J. M. Swan, whose 
learned wild-animal studies one always looks 
for, sends no work of his brush. The names 
of Stanhope Forbes, Frank Brangwyn, Guth- 
rie, and Savery do not appear at all. There 
is absolutely no “ picture of the year.” Por- 


’ 
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“ THE PHILOSOPHER 


traits there are in abundance, mainly of the 
commercial kind—uninteresting nobodies, for 
the most part, with such a sprinkling of fresh, 
girlish beauties and handsome matrons as 
serves to remind us that if there be no por- 
trait painter in England of to-day to repeat the 
successes of a Reynolds, a Gainsborough, or 
a Romney, assuredly it is from no lack of 
suitable models, or of willingness on the part 
of their friends to exhibit their charms to the 
public gaze. 

Now that Millais is no more—he is sadly 
missed in these exhibitions—the nearest ap- 
proach to any one of the famous old-time trio 
of English fashionable portrait painters is to 
be found in SirW.B. Richmond, R.A., or Mr. 
Luke Fildes, R.A. The first named sends a 
picture of Miss Muriel Wilson, a brilliant 


brunette, slender and graceful, and with fea- 
tures exquisitely beautiful and refined. She 
is daintily robed in white tulle and pink satin, 
the whole color scheme of the picture being 
opalesque and in keeping. Mr. Fildes sends 
portraits of Violet and Elsa, daughters of 
Mr. James Stern, brunettes of richer coloring 
and more robust type than Miss Wilson. 
From the popular point of view all three pic- 
tures must be called charming, and no doubt 
will delight the friends of the ladies. Yet the 
fact should not be disguised that in each in- 
stance the charm is merely superficial, and 
meretricious prettiness of execution denies it 
artistic distinction. 

Yet each of these portraits is a very marvel 
of vitality and individualism compared with 
“The Hon. Violet Monckton,” the amazing- 
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FROM THE PAINTING BY JACOB VAN OOST (THE ELDER). 


ly vacuous performance of the President of 
the Academy, which holds the place of honor 
in the principal gallery. This huge canvas is 
as lifeless, flat, and unimaginative as so many 
square yards of old “verdure” tapestry, 
which the prevailing tones of olive, dull yel- 
low, and citrine, somewhat strengthened by 
the blue greens of a mass of purely conven- 
tional foliage, suggest that Sir Edward has 
tried to imitate. But “cui bono?” The re- 
sult is not even decorative. 

Turning from these unsatisfactory per- 
formances of three leading Academicians, we 
go to the work of the American, John S. 
Sargent, R.A. The relief is instant and re- 
freshing. As one stands before the fascinat- 
ing portrait of “ Mrs. Charles Hunter,” one 
feels that one is under the influence of the 


3 


true painter. Nothing is wanting to entitle 
it to the rank of a masterpiece. How com- 
monplace the word sounds, for it is often 
misapplied! But how else shall we designate 
this living canvas of a smiling blonde lady 
whose features are thrown inte shadow be- 
neath a huge.satin hat with feathers. I hard- 
ly know how to compare it with other great 
portraits. It suggests several, and the “ Cha- 
peau de Poille” in particular, but it is char- 
acteristic of no one but John S. Sargent him- 
self in the full maturity of his powers. The 
handling of the flesh may recall Rubens, the 
chiaroscuro Rembrandt, the splendid brush 
work certainly none less than Velasquez ; but 
the soul of the picture is the reflection of the 
soul of the sitter, and with that the artist has 
so subtly impregnated the canvas that even 


IN THE MUSEE DES HOSPICES, BRUGES. 


those who but glance at it recognize at once 
that they stand before a veritable work of 
art. ss 

One is used to link the name of Abbey with 
that of Sargent, not because there are any 
points of resemblance whatever between them 
in regard to their art, but, I suppose, because 
both are Americans and their successes in 
England have often been parallel. I am 
sorry to say, though, that Mr. Abbey’s con- 
tribution to the Academy this year will not 
enhance the reputation which won for him 
from that conservative body tie coveted 
distinction of being permitted to write R.A. 
after his name. He still goes to Shake- 
speare for his subjects, but this time not 
only does he fail to equal his scholarly 
picture of Richard of Gloster courting Lady 








Anne, but his present performance is im- 
measurably inferior to his Cordelia scene 
of last year. Heavy and often turbid color 
and scattered composition are the chief tech- 
nical characteristics of a picture which sug- 
gests the idea of an over-elaborated enlarge- 
ment of one of those dainty Shakesperian 
pen illustrations of which Mr. Abbey made 
so many for Harper’s Monthly. 

“ Mistress mine, where are you (sic) roam- 
ing?” is the title, and it shows a limp and 
seemingly much distressed damsel posed in 
“a stained-glass attitude ” to receive the ad- 
vances of a singularly ill-favored and fuzzy- 
haired lover of ‘a corresponding type. At a 
very discreet distance an attendant twangs a 
lute, in accompaniment pre- 
sumably of the familiar lines 
which give the title to the 
picture and which this un- 
wholesome-looking young 
man, I. suppose, is reciting. 

More intelligible, but even 
less interesting, is “ The 
Travelled Man” (by Frank 
D. Millet, A.R.A.) in last 
century costume, seated at a 
desk in a room crowded with 
a curious hodge-podge of 
unrelated objects and a 
young woman. Oblivious of 
the latter, he is apparently 
cataloguing such a collection 
of trifling knick-knacks and 
bric-a-brac as perhaps can 
be garnered only from the 
heaps to be found in cor- 
ners of an artist’s studio. 
How can an artist like Mr. 
Millet have patience to labor 
over so worthless a theme! 
Who would believe that the 
same hand and brain could 
have given us those humor- 
ous bits of genre of old Puri- 
tan days with which he used 
to delight us! 

Mr. George H. Boughton, 
R.A., with his “ Skating 
Days of Old Brabant,” 
showing picturesquely at- 
tired cavaliers and _ their 
pretty women folk, carries 
one back to the time of some 
of his earlier successes, when 
he was still experimenting 
with his now familiar pal- 
ette, which, by the way, I 
have always thought that he 
borrowed from the hy- 
drangea. The delicate, pris- 
matic tints accord admirably 
with those of the glassy ice 
here depicted. Snow and 
ice scenes used to be Mr. 
Boughton’s favorite subjects 
long before he attained his 
present popularity as an 
artist; indeed, it was as far 
back as when he painted 
little wintry pictures for S. P. Avery, in New 
York, and which I have heard it was not easy 
to sell. Mr. Boughton sends also a daintily 
painted allegory entitled “ Wintry Spring,” 
for which the present trying season might af- 
ford abundant inspiration. 

Mr. George Hitchcock does not exactly go 
back to his original great salon success, “ A 
Tulip Garden in Holland ;” but he gives us an 
eccentric variation of the general composition 
and color scheme, in a background of hya- 
cinths, arranged in parti-colored rows, be- 
hind which is a fringe of trees dimly discerni- 
ble in the distance, while the foreground of 
the picture plane is occupied by an old gray 
horse contentedly browsing, whose artistic 
mission, for the nonce, is to break up what 
would otherwise be somewhat too monoto- 
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nous lines of horizontal flower beds. Mark 
Fisher, I see by my catalogue, sends “ The 
Valley of the Arum,” a landscape I over- 
looked. Mr. Rolshoven sends a large group 
of Madame Koch and her children, and a 
portrait of Mrs. H. A. Arkwright. F. Mc- 
Clure Hamilton has a strongly painted por- 
trait of Cosmo Monkhouse, the art critic, 
which is as good in its way as-his noted por- 
traits of Gladstone. 

I think now that I have noticed the con- 
tributions of all of the American contigent to 
the Academy. If I have left scant room for 
more general mention of the exhibition as a 
whole, believe me that but little injustice has 
been done to any one in consequence. Be- 





(IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON.) 


fore taking leave of the paintings, however, I 
must say a word or so in praise of La 
Thangue’s artistic bits of genre, portraying 
the life of the British farm laborer, albeit I 
fancy that he has been unduly influenced by 
Jean Francois Millet in his joyless represen- 
tation of agricultural life. ‘The Cheery 
Briton Going to Work,” by George Clausen, 
is much more racy of the soil. Indeed, that 
truly admirable artist, who has the poetry of 
Millet combined with the technical equipment 
of Bastien-Lepage, is the truest living painter 
of the English ploughman and his coworkers 
in the field. 

Among several good marines, I liked par- 
ticularly “A Cornish Sea” (by David 
Davies), a tumultuous mass of moving water, 
resplendent in blue and gold, and reminding 
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one of Henry Moore. Henry S. Tuke will 
not lose his reputation as one of the best of 
the younger men, so long as he paints human 
flesh in full sunlight so honestly and know- 
ingly as he does in “ The Diver,” a riverside 
scene quite in the vein of Fred. Walker. 

There are two more Diamond Jubilee pic- 
tures of Queen Victoria outside St. Paul’s, 
painted by John Charlton—whose name is 
new to me—and by Andrew C. Gow, respect- 
ively. The most interesting feature about 
them is that in both instances the broad col- 
umns of the cathedral, made grimy by London 
smoke, by dint of a little exaggeration are 
used to serve the artistic purpose of toning 
the garishness of the scarlet uniforms which 
are relieved against them. 

The sculpture this year is 
of unusual interest, and 
shows in some respects such 
a decided advance that I 
may make it the subject of a 
future letter. 

MontTAGUE MARKS. 


Tue display for the first 
time of many new gifts, pur- 
chases, and loans has made 
the spring opening of the 
Metropolitan Museum of 
Art more than ordinarily in- 
teresting. We have already 
chronicled the gift by Mr. 
Brandus of an important ex- 
ample of Ary Scheffer, “ St. 
Peter’s Repentance.” Mr. 
Henry Mosler’s capital 
painting, “A Wedding Feast 
in Brittany,” mentioned in 
our article on the artist in 
this number, has been pre- 
sented by Mr. Jacob Schiff. 
The late George Inness’ 
“Pine Grove of the Barba- 
rini Villa” is a gift from Mr. 
Lyman G. Bloomingdale, 
and a much finer Inness, 
“The Delaware Valley,” to- 
gether with a painting by 
Mr.Charles Sprague Pearce, 
both from the Clarke collec- 
tion, were presented by “sev- 
eral gentlemen.” Other im- 
portant gifts are a collection 
of Egyptian antiquities, pre- 
sented by the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund; a small but 
choice collection of antique 
Greek vases from Mr. Rhine- 
lander, the vice-president of 
the Museum; medallions by 
D’Angers, presented by Mr. 
Samuel P. Avery, and sev- 
eral reproductions in bronze 
of works by the late Olin L. 
Warner, the gift of the Na- 
tional Sculpture Society. Of 
the new loans the most in- 
teresting are the huge bronze 
recumbent figure of “ Pan,” 
ene of the recently completed works of Mr. 
George Grey Barnard, and “ A Winter Land- 
scape,” by the late Theodore Robinson. 





A NUMBER of manuscript books of Hours 
at Bonaventure’s well repay inspection. They 
are of the 14th and 15th centuries, written 
on vellum in gold and colors, and decorated 
with a wealth of illuminated borders, initials, 
and miniatures. Several are in beautiful 
morocco bindings by Le Gascon. One, a 
charming little manuscript of the r5th cen- 
tury, is bound in green velvet with clasps 
and corner pieces in silver-gilt. Another of 

Our Retrospect takes, this month, the space usu- 
ally reserved for The Collector, which will, how- 
ever, be found, as interesting as ever, on page 22. 
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“THE DISCUSSION OF THE MARRIAGE CONTRACT.” FROM THE PAINTING BY HENRY MOSLER. 
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the same period has in the borders to the cal- 
endar a series of curious representations of 
the months. December is indicated by a man 
spearing a boar, September by a man tread- 
ing grapes in the wine-press, November by 
a peasant beating down acorns to feed his fat 
porker. May isa lady going a-hawking, and 
March shows the process. of grafting. The 
usual signs of the zodiac, which are also 
given, are not less interesting. Scorpio is 
red as a boiled lobster, and Virgo, for June, 
is dressed in the height of 15th century 
fashion. 
*** 

Tue habit of buying through agents and 
the disinclination of the real buyers, in many 
cases, to let their names be known, leads to 
doubts being thrown upon the gentiineness of 
the sales. This was the case with the Harris- 
Holbrook-Blakeslee sale and with the Clarke 
sale, which were, nevertheless, perfectly 
straightforward. The reckless charges made 
by one or two newspapers in relation to the 
first-mentioned sale have brought out the fact 
that the purchaser of the two Vandykes, “ The 
Earl of Arundel” and “ Lord Dudley,” was 
Mr. B. T. Cable, a relative of the former 
president of the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Western Railroad,and not Mr. George Gould, 
as at first reported. He was the largest buy- 
er at the sale and secured the two Cceellos, 
“ Don Fernando of Austria” and “ A Patri- 
cian Lady”; the Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
“Queen Caroline,” and the fine Gericault, 
“The Quarry Team.” His purchases 
amounted to some $40,000. The principal 
buyer among the dealers was Mr. Julius 
Oehme, who, in a few days, resold the Diaz 
and one of the landscapes by Inness, which 
he had bought, at a handsome advance. 
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HENRY MOSLER. 





PAINTER who can paint, 
and who yet cares for 
subject and dramatic 
composition, who exerts 
his powers as a painter 
to hint at something be- 
yond the momentary im- 
pression, and suggest a 

story, is something of a rarity 
nowadays. So many indiffer- 
ent painters have sold their 
worse than indifferent pictures on the 
strength of the “story” that our younger 
artists rather despise it. “ A great painter 
can make anything interesting,” they say, 
and they modestly expect us to infer that 
they can. But, as a rule, their clever hand- 
ling interests and amuses for a moment only ; 
they are not great, and do not wield the 
brush of a Velasquez or a Franz Hals. They 
are, in reality, as mediocre as the men whom 
they affect to despise. If they are clever at 
representing the surface of things, they are 
less clever at bringing out their dramatic 
value. They succeed in the one line of effort 
by shirking the other. 

Mr. Henry Mosler belongs to neither set 
of mediocrities. He began his artistic career 
as a successful illustrator, which is as much as 
to say that he showed from the first a natu- 
rally quick eye for form and character and a 
genius for telling composition. The camera 
did not do much of the work of an illustrated 
journal in those days. What the public then 
required was, not dry reports of isolated and 
unmeaning facts, but striking incidents or 
intelligently composed views of a more gen- 
eral nature. [Illustrators had to use their 





brains, as, indeed, the better sort do yet. But 
his ability to sketch and compose quickly in 
black and white did not affect Mosler’s ap- 
preciation of color, nor fully satisfy his sense 
of form, as his later work abundantly shows. 
In fact, there are many who can hardly be- 
lieve that the colorist who painted “ The 
Ghost Story,” the painter of open-air effects, 
known to us through “ The Last Sacrament ” 
and “ Helping Grandpa,” has ever been a 
worker for the illustrated press. 

Henry Mosler was born in New York City 
about the middle of the century. His family 
removed to the West in 1851, and his father 
worked as a lithographer in Cincinnati. 
After a sojourn in Richmond, Ind., he re- 
turned to Cincinnati, and it was there that 
the young artist received his first lessons in 
painting from Mr. James H. Beard. He also 
learned to draw on wood for engravers. In 
1861 he sent a sketch of the reception of 
Major Anderson, of Fort Sumter fame, to 
an Eastern illustrated paper, and was com- 
missioned to proceed to the seat of war as 
special artist for the publication. He joined 
the staff of General R. W. Johnson, ranking 
as lieutenant, and saw much of the fighting 
of the two following years. In 1863 he went 
to Europe and studied for two years in Dus- 
seldorf, and for one in Paris, under Hébert. 

Mr. Mosler returned to Cincinnati in 1866, 
and it was there that he painted his first 
important picture, “ The Lost Cause.” The 
subject is simple, and the appeal to the spec- 
tator’s sympathies direct. A Southern sol- 
dier, mustered out, is leaning on his gun in 
front of his cottage, to which he has returned, 
only to find it in ruins and deserted. The 
pathos of the story is so obvious that nothing 
but excellent workmanship, and, more impor- 





“THE VISIT OF THE MARQUISE.” 


FROM THE PAINTING BY HENRY MOSLER. 
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“THE CHIMNEY CORNER.” FROM THE PAINTING BY HENRY MOSLER. 


tant still, real feeling, would account for the 
great success of the picture, which now be- 
longs to Mr. H. S. Berry, of Newport, Ky. 
Mr. Mosler married, and set up a studio in 
New York in 1869. Later, he returned to 
Cincinnati, and in 1874 began another stay 
in Europe, visiting Munich and Paris, and 
exhibiting two pictures in the Salon of 1878. 
Next year his painting, “ The Prodigal’s 
Return,” bought by the French Government 
for the Luxembourg, won him general recog- 
nition. The story is, again, as simple as may 
be, though this time there are three figures. 
The ragged Breton prodigal has reached 
home only in time to throw himself on his 
knees at the foot of the bed in which his 
mother is sleeping her last sleep. A tall 
priest, standing at the head, has shut the 
book from which he has been reading, and is 
sunk in meditation. On the floor lie the 
prodigal’s hat, his staff, and bundle. Later, 
Mosler attacked more complicated problems 
—pictures with many figures, such as those 
which we illustrate—“ The Visit of the Mar- 
quise ” and “ The Discussion of the Marriage 
Contract.” The latter is an especially good 
example of his power of dramatic grouping. 
Around the table, in front, are gathered the 
lawyer and the old people, eagerly debating 
the terms of the contract; but it is plain that 
however they may settle the momentous 
question of acres or of cash that divides them, 
the young folk more immediately concerned 
have determined that the marriage is not to 
be broken off. The pencil studies for this 
picture, which we reproduce, will give an ex- 
cellent idea of the artist’s way of proceeding. 
The figure of the lawyer troubled him most. 
That gentleman is, for the moment, out of 





the discussion. The girl’s mother has the 
floor, and is arguing excitedly, but has not 
convinced the party of the second part, a 
grim, old fellow, firm as a rock, and not to 
be moved by any feminine attack. The law- 
yer, about whom nobody is thinking, is really 
bored, but must make a show of interest. The 
artist made several different studies, from 
which we select three, each of them expres- 
sive of the attitude of a man who is waiting 
impatiently an opportunity to say a decisive 
word. The other figures, each of which has 
its well-defined role to fill, were easier to 
pose; but what a knowledge of character and 
of expression, or as our old friend, Sam 
Slick, would say, of “human natur’,” the 
artist must already have had to be so sure of 
himself as these pencil sketches show him to 
have been. In “ The Visit of the Marquise ” 
the contrast between the two old women, the 
one humbly dusting a seat for her grand visi- 
tors, the other surveying her with amused 
contempt through her eyeglasses, shows a 
satiric intent very infrequent with the paint- 
er. He prefers to depict scenes homely but 
pleasant, and has painted a whole series of 
pictures illustrating that greatest event in 
the life of a Breton peasant, his marriage. 
There are besides this “ Discussion of the 
Marriage Contract,” the “ Buying of the Wed- 
ding Gown” and “ The Wedding Feast.” 
And Breton courtship is illustrated in its 
comic aspect in “ The Approaching Storm,” 
reproduced on our first page, where an un- 
feeling old woman creeps round the corner, 
broom in hand, upon the lovers, and in “ The 
Chimney Corner,” where the happy pair are 
having a quiet chat on the hearth while the 
old lady is, we may suppose, engaged with 


some gossip of her own age and proclivities. 
Our color plate in this number is a portrait 
of the artist's daughter, and with the Algerian 
Sailor,” reproduced in our October number, 
will give some conception of the artist’s color 
and brushwork. Mosler has received gold 
medals at the Salon of 1888, the International 
Exhibition at Nice in 1884, the Atlanta, 
Ga., Exhibition of 1895, and the Art Club 
Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1897. He was 
named Chevalier of the Legion of Honor in 
1892,and was placed “ Hors Concours” at the 
Salon of 1890. He is an officer of the French 
Academy and an associate of the National 
Academy of Design. The Thomas B. Clarke 
prize was awarded to him in 1896. Pictures 
of his have been bought for the museums of 
the Luxembourg, Paris; of Sydney, Austra- 
lia; Grenoble, in France; by the Louisville, 
Ky., Polytechnic Institute; the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts; the museums of Cin- 
cinnati, O.; of Springfield, Mass., and the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York. 

The affinity which constantly exists be- 
tween the artist and the collector is shown in 
Mr. Mosler’s case by his small but choice col- 
lections of rare tapestry, of old furniture, 
pictures, and drawings. The tapestries are of 
a quality now becoming extremely rare. Just 
at present a collection of original drawings 
by Gustave Doré, including some of the mag- 
nificent set to illustrate the “ Fables” of La- 
fontaine, which Mr. Mosler bought years ago, 
is on exhibition at Claussen’s gallery. 

“ There is a lot of red ribbon in Paris,” a 
fellow-artist once remarked apropos of Mr. 
Mosler’s foreign decorations; “but,” he 
added, “it takes genius and hard work to 
get it in a fellow’s buttonhole.” R. R, 
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Some of the Studies 
for the painting, “The 
Discussion of the 
Marriage Contract,” 
by Henry Mosler. 
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PORTRAIT PAINTING. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR COPYING THE PICTURE “THE 
ARTIST'S DAUGHTER,” BY HENRY MOSLER. 

Om Coors: A _ single-primed canvas 
eleven by sixteen inches will be required for 
copying Mr. Mosler’s attractive picture. 
Draw in the different parts of the figure with 
charcoal, being sure to get the placing on the 
canvas correct. Above all, see that the head 
is as high as the original. It always gives 
dignity to have the figure well up on the can- 
vas. Dust the charcoal off very lightly, and 
draw in the outline with Permanent Blue, 
Light Red, and a little Chinese White, using 
a fine sable brush. 

This first step completed, take your larger 
brushes and paint the background, using Per- 
manent Blue, Emerald Green, Yellow Ochre, 
Madder Lake, and White. The color should 
not be all mixed together. Paint the warmest 
tone first, breaking the color even in that. 
Then paint the greener tones over it, being 
very careful not to lose vibration by covering 
the undertone completely. The background be- 
ing finished, work on at the opera cloak, then 
at the hair and flesh tone. Do not attempt to 
finish each at first, but get in the color 
scheme, so that the whole thing hangs to- 
gether. When this is established begin to 
finish. 

For the flesh tones use Vermilion, Rose 
Madder, Yellow Ochre, a little Emerald 
Green, Cobalt Blue, and Silver White. The 
color should be thickly painted, and on the 
accents Joaded. The brush marks should be 
made with the forms. The light accents 
should not be touched after once laid on, as 
on the brilliancy of these depends the life of 
the portrait. The teeth must not be too light, 
nor the whites of the eyes. 

For the hair, eyebrows, and eyes use Van- 
dyke Brown, Burnt Sienna, a little Madder 
Lake, Permanent Blue, and Yellow Ochre. 
The manipulation of the hair is not so easy 
as it first appears, and the brush marks from 
the first must be taken in the direction in 
which the hair grows. A ragged brush can 
be used, or one that is made for the purpose. 
The colors for the hands are the same as 
those used in the face. These hands are very 
simple and very beautiful in tone, having 
neither extreme of light or dark. 

In painting the white fur round the opera 
cloak use Silver White, some Blue Lumiére, 
and Emerald Green, Black, a little Yellow 
Ochre, and Rose Madder. The lightest parts 
must be heavily loaded and loosely handled. 


“ THE VETERAN.” 


BY HENRY MOSLER, 
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PORTRAIT OF HIS MOTHER.* FROM THE PEN- 
CIL DRAWING BY HENRY MOSLER, 


An old brush with a ragged edge should be 
used, and the colors should be broken into 
one another. For the opera cloak itself use 


- Blue Lumiere, Emerald Green (broken with 


Rose Madder), and Silver White. 

Water-CoLors: Whatman’s hot-pressed, 
140-lb. paper, cut to the desired size, should 
be used. Soak it in water until it ceases to 
bubble, and then press it down with a towel 
or cloth on to a sheet of wet blotting-paper, 
which you have placed on a board. When it 
is perfectly smooth rubber bands or thumb- 
tacks should be placed at each corner, to keep 
it from riding up. The paper will now stay 
placed and in good condition to work on for 
several hours. If you feel that you will not 
be able to draw easily with the brush, and will 
have to wash out so many lines, then your 
drawing should be done with a pencil before 
wetting the paper. 

‘The drawing in this picture is a very im- 
portant item, not only in the face, but in the 
hands. In the painting they are almost a 
flat tone, yet how full of feeling, texture, and 
color! The shapes of the cast shadows 
should be carefully sought for throughout 
the picture, and keep in mind all the time 
that sharpness will answer for darkness 
where it is necessary, but losing the outline 
in parts is just as important. 

In beginning to paint, put in the back- 
ground first, as you would in painting in oil 
colors. Use Raw Sienna, Rose Madder, Ant- 
werp Blue, and Emerald Green. The color 
must be mixed on the paper, so as not to lose 
vibration. The same effect will be produced 
if a little of the white paper is left every now 
and then in the natural handling of the 
brush. Paint the edges of the cloak while 
the background is still damp with Antwerp 
Blue and Emerald Green where the material 
is shown; Rose Madder and Cobalt Blue and 
a faint touch here and there of Lemon Yellow 
will do for the white fur. An ordinary oil- 
color bristle-brush would be more satisfac- 
tory to work with than a sable in this in- 
stance. At the very last a touch or two of 
Chinese White will add very much to the 
solidity of the work and enrich the white. 

The hair is painted with Sepia, Rose Mad- 
der, and Cobalt Blue, and should be painted 
while the white fur is wet. Pay a great deal 
of attention to the form of the locks, always 
taking the brush in the direction in which 
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they go. The hair and eyes should be painted 
before the general tone of the flesh is intro- 
duced. The wings of the nose and the red of 
the lips should also be carefully drawn. For 
the flesh tints use Rose Madder, Yellow 
Ochre, a little Hooker’s Green No. 2, and 
Cobalt Blue; in the lips and cheeks a touch 
of Vermilion will warm the color. The green 
makes a pleasant shadow, tone if properly 
manipulated. 

The coloring has now been given, but noth- 
ing has been said about the modelling. The 
shadow down the nose and side of the cheek 
must be carefully drawn, as the forms of the 
features depend upon that. The nostrils 
must not be too dark. The placing of the 
lights is all-important ; they give the form as 
much as the shadows, and changing the plac- 
ing of them will also change the likeness. 
A general fault is to make the whites of the 
eyes too white; they are gray. The high 
light on the eye must be put in with one 
sharp stroke in its proper place. Remember, 
the light falls on the eyebrows and the eye 
lashes. They must not be made too dark. 
The way the flesh tone meets the hair is a 
very delicate and important part of the work. 
If not properly blended it will look like a wig. 
In painting the hands pass a flesh tone over 
the whole; press it into the paper. With a 
piece of blotting-paper, cut at the edges, lift 
out the lights. Then introduce Rose Mad- 
der on the knuckles, finger-tips, or wherever 
the bone approaches the surface of the flesh. 
A few strokes now on the cloak will complete 
the picture. 

PastEL CoLors: There is no more beauti- 
ful way of painting flesh than with pastel. 
It gives the velvety quality and the subtle 
color better than anything else. In using 
pastel do not rub the colors together more 
than is necessary, or if they must be rubbed 
to get the needed color, break it a little after- 
ward. It is difficult sometimes to keep the 
sharpness of touch in pastel. Try the hardes 
kind or even chalk. A light-red chalk is a 
very useful color in the marking of the fea- 
tures. The velvet paper of a light gray color 
is the best surface to be worked on. It 
should be pinned down to a drawing-board 
before starting. A large number of crayons 
will be required. 

Ruopa Hotmes NICHOLLS. 


Do not form a habit of mixing with the 
palette-knife. Mix the colors lightly together 
with the brushes; and see to it that these are 
clean, for, while using dirty brushes, fresh 
color cannot be placed on the canvas. 





‘4 RRITTANY PEASANT.” BY HENRY MOSLER. 
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SCENE ON THE BRANDYWINE. 


THE CAMERA FOR THE ARTIST. 





Puncu’s famous advice, “ to persons about 
to marry—don’t,” has a certain application to 
a young artist’s query as to whether he 
should make use of the camera in his study 
from nature. But as Punch’s advice has been 
pretty generally disregarded without any very 
disastrous results to the world, and the cam- 
era is here to stay, it will be as well to point 
out how it can be used to advantage. 

It would be folly to deny the usefulness of 
the photograph to an artist who is industrious 
enough not to depend on it to take the place 
of his sketch-book. : 

The outdoor sketch has a vitality that 
compares with studio work very much as the 
vigorous tree does with the sickly house 
plant. It is only the man who has sketched 
faithfully out of doors who is capable of prop- 
erly interpreting a photograph, for it should 
be borne in mind that the camera is merely a 
recorder of facts, giving a sort of unbiassed 
literal translation of nature, but often leaving 
out the spirit of the original; or rather, per- 
haps, burying the main motive of the scene 
in a mass of unessential details. The camera 
takes in in a second an amount of detail that 
the human eye could not see in a day. For 
that reason it is invaluable as an aid in gath- 
ering facts in regard to the action of animals, 
or crowds of people on the street, or archi- 
tectural detail; but it should always be re- 
membered that the result is not an impres- 
sion, but a record of the facts in the case, 
from which must be selected the salient fea- 
tures, and from which must be rejected all 
that takes away from the impression one 
a get if placed in front of the scene it- 
self. 

One of the main things to keep in mind 
when working from photographic material 
is that you must look at it and study it, rather 
than copy it. Endeavor to put yourself in 
the camera’s place, and think how such a 
scene would have impressed you, and how 
you would have rendered it with only a pen 
or pencil to record your impressions. 

Certainly, the photograph has had a great 
influence on the art of to-day, and to men 
who have been strong enough to perceive its 
truths, and not to become imitators of its 
array of commonplace and surface details, 
it has been an aid and inspiration. It has 
done away with numerous conventionalities 





FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY EDWIN S. BENNETT. 


of actions in. pictures of men and animals, 
and has broadened our ideas of composition 
and the distribution of light. 

The really great picture is the one that is 
produced by a man who sees nature from 
many sides. Pictures that are merely ex- 
traordinary developments of some peculiar 
way of looking at nature are interesting and 
valuable to artists, but are too one-sided to 
ever rank as masterpieces. Consequently, 
the photograph, which reveals to us many 
new aspects of nature, has done its part to- 
ward the production of really great works. 
Another service the photograph has rendered 
the artist is an indirect one, and yet may be 
mentioned here: it has educated the people 
by its countless reproductions of the great 
works of the masters. If the photograph had 
done nothing else for art, this alone would 
be an inestimable service. 

With these few words on the subject of 
the use of the photograph as material from 
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which to work, I have given a little pen draw- 
ing from a photograph, not as a specimen of 
“ how to do it,” but merely as an attempt to 
render in a few black lines as much as pos- 
sible of the spirit of the scene shown in the 
photograph. It will be noticed that in the 
photograph, even after passing through the 
broadening process of “half-tone engrav- 
ing,” there are hundreds of leaves, twigs, 
grasses, and details of every description that 
are totally ignored in the pen drawing. This 
is absolutely necessary if the effect of sunlight 
is to be preserved. It should be added that 
the original is a rarely beautiful specimen of 
photography, the point of view having been 
so skilfully chosen as to make a perfect com- 
position. W. A. Rocers. 





DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION. 





In the May issue of The Art Amateur we 
published drawings of Lady Hamilton in 
statuesque poses and dancing, and we sug- 
gested using the same as guides for the 
study of figures in action ; but doubtless many 
a reader protested that he found it difficult 
enough to draw a figure in repose, and was 
sure a figure in action was beyond him. It 
is true enough that it is only an expert who 
can draw a figure in action with a great de- 
gree of accuracy, and the secret of making 
such studies as those of Lady Hamilton is 
that usually the sketches made from life are 
not much more than rough outlines indicat- 
ing the general proportions of the figure and 
its action or movement, while the careful 
drawing of the hands, face and so forth is 
added afterward—the draughtsman working 
at his leisure. The drawings by Mr. Mosler, 
published this month, show plainly how such 
preliminary sketching is done. In the old 
woman gesticulating, for example, there is 
no attempt to finish her face or hands—the 
action being the main thing Mr. Mosler 
sought to catch in this sketch. 

But the student may further say, “I see 
plainly by Mr. Mosler’s gesticulating woman 
how an artist makes his sketch showing ac- 
tion, but I do not understand how he can 
make a finished drawing from that sketch 
without a model.” The answer is, the artist 
studies nature so often that he is fully ac- 
quainted with nature, so that he can add the 
shading to a face that he has merely 
“ placed ” in his pencil sketch. Such studies 














PEN SKETCH FROM THE PHOTOGRAPH 


SHOWN ABOVE. BY W. A. ROGERS. 
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as the shaded drawing “The Artist’s 
Mother” are made by the artist over. and 
over again, day in and day out—and that 
shows very clearly how this acquaintance is 
made with nature. 

This head is “ constructed,” as the artist 
calls it, whereas in the gesticulating figure 
there is no construction. It is the shadows 
on the hair, in the eyesocket, under the nose, 
and about the chin that suggest the ingoing 
and outgoing of the planes of the face, and 
thus give construction to the head. Any of 
our readers who have drawn from casts will 
understand the meaning of these shadows, 
any one who has not drawn from casts may 
not understand them very readily, and there- 
in lies a suggestion in regard to finishing pic- 
tures : students generally undervalue the prac- 
tice of sketching from nature in the best way 
they can. They fail to succeed because they 
are not thoroughly educated as draughts- 
men; they should not expect to accomplish 
with a slight education what others accom- 
plish after years of study. The point is that 
every sketch you make in the style of the ges- 
ticulating woman, you can develop years aft- 
erward as your education advances ; but with- 
out making such sketches you will not be 
likely to succeed, no matter how great your 
subsequent education may be. And again, 
every study you make like the shaded, or 
“ constructed,” head will help you to finish 
such sketches from memory or knowl- 
edge. Making studies like the Mosler head 
will help you also in making unshaded, 
outline drawings like those of Lady Hamil- 
ton, for the study of finish embraces the 
study of correct outline. The ability to 
finish is only attained by careful study in 
finishing. 

It is often the mistake of students to think 
more of how a drawing is executed than of 
what it expresses, and the study of figures in 
action, as suggested in the previous paper 
and by Mr. Mosler’s sketches, should do 
much to dispel this impression. Nothing 
could show a greater contrast in execution 


“A NEW SITUATION.” FROM AN ETCHING BY A. PENNEBERG. 
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“A GOOD sTORY.” 


than the etching by Penneberg compared 
with Mr. Mosler’s drawing of a man lean- 
ing against a wall, pipe in hand. So far as 
the execution is concerned, one is done 
quickly and directly from nature with an 
ordinary pencil that one is used to handling 
from childhood; the other was laboriously 
done—first drawn on paper, and then trans- 
ferred in reverse to a wax-coated copper 
plate, on which it was scratched with an 
etcher’s needle—an instrument not common- 
ly used—and the final effect of each line was 
not only dependent upon the way it was 
drawn, but also upon how it was treated 
with acid, for the artist has to etch his de- 
signs as well as draw them. Yet despite this 
great difference in treatment, both designs 
tell a story of action—the 
one figure leaning in- 
dolently against the wall; 
the other man with a 
brush in his hand, stand- 
ing more firmly, survey- 
ing his coat inquiringly. 
The position of the head 
in relation to the feet, the 
curve of the shoulders, 
the tip of the head, the 
angle of the arm, all tell 
a story of action which 
has nothing to do with ex- 
ecution, with the tech- 
nique of drawing—and it 
is upon action that artists 
lay the greater stress. 
The drawings of the great 
Millet, for example, are 
particularly celebrated for 
this quality of action. 
Many students in the 
French art schools can 
draw finer lines, prettier 
faces, and can shade more 
delicately, but the figures 
in their pictures are art- 
school models, not real 
peasants caught in a typi- 
cal movement. Millet’s 
“Sower” really sows, 
his “ Reapers” really 
reap. 

Therefore, we ask you 
to look upon the illustra- 
tions in this article not as 
examples of pencil draw- 
ings, or reproductions of 
etchings, but as studies of 
action; and we would ad- 
vise you to sketch from 


FROM THE DRAWING BY F. 








HIPPOLYTE LUCAS, 


the window the passers-by who may happen 
to converse with each other, or lean against 
a fence, or gather to watch a street incident, 
and also to sketch the members of your 
household in every-day attitudes—reading, 
writing, sewing, etc. 

Ernest KNAUvFFT. 





THE ART AMATEUR’S FREE TRIPS. 

Ir is very gratifying to note how many 
responses have been received regarding our 
excursions which were announced last 
month. It was at first intended to hold over 
the generous offer until this June number in 
celebration of the twentieth anniversary, but 
the publisher, remembering that many of the 
art schools would be closed before its issu- 
ance, and being desirous of having the offer 
known to all the students, decided to give it 
a month in advance. The trip to the Paris 
Exposition is one well worth trying for, as 
the fair promises to far surpass the previous 
one held a few years ago. The smaller trips 
are not to be overlooked, for they will give 
one an opportunity to visit the famous 
sketching grounds of America and Canada. 
The scenery of the Great Lakes, the Saint 
Lawrence River, Niagara Falls, the Yellow- 
stone Park, the Catskill Mountains, and so 
forth, is as beautiful as can be found any- 
where in any part of the universe. 

For the assurance that all these trips are 
first class in every particular (which means 
the best routes, hotels, and so forth), we have 
only to mention that they are to be arranged 
by the well-known firm of tour agents, 
Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb. 

The Paris Exposition opens April 15, 
1900, and closes November 5. So, in order 
to give every one ample time to secure this 
trip, we will keep open the offer until Octo- 
ber 1, 1900. Remember that this is not a 
competition, for every person who sends in 
the proper amount of subscriptions will be 
given a return passage to Paris, including 
hotel and transportation, absolutely free. 
Why we say free is that you merely send in 
the cost of the regular subscription and 
nothing extra. [his offer is the most liberal 
ever made by any publication, and as we re- 
marked above, it is done to commemorate the 
twentieth anniversary of the magazine. 

Those who wish to take other trips have 
only to write to us mentioning the place they 
wish to visit (in any part of the world), and 
we will let them know the amount of sub- 
scriptions to be sent in. 
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HE rose is universally considered 
to be the most beautiful of 
flowers, both in regard to form 
and fragrance. Among its many 
varieties the white rose is per- 

haps the simplest for the beginner to paint. 
The palette required for this study is 
Payne’s Gray, Sepia, Lemon Cadmium, In- 
dian Yellow, French Blue and Indigo. Make 
a very accurate drawing of the study, suf- 
ficiently light and delicate for the lines not 
to appear when the painting is finished. Be- 
gin at the centre of the principal rose, 
delineate faithfully all the little crinkles and 
curves, for if a good 
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call to your mind the instructions I gave in 
my former lesson on backgrounds. Take a 
clean brush with clean water, dampen the 
paper round the limits of the background, 
take your second brush well filled with the 
color, begin about the middle of the damp- 
ened paper, carry the wash down toward the 
flowers, but be careful not to let the color 
go over them. Work first at the right hand, 
then at the left hand of the picture a little bit 
at a time, to avoid hard edges forming in 
your flat wash. Mix enough color to com- 
plete the background at one painting. If nec- 
essary it may be darkened on the right-hand 
side with a second wash. Proceed in the 
same way as with the first. F. WALKER. 


ANIMAL PAINTING. 





GOATS. 

Now that the summer is approaching many 
of our readers will want to prepare themselves 
for the work in the open fields, and so that it 
shall not be altogether new to them it is well 
to study in that direction beforehand. The 
accompanying studies of goats will be particu- 
larly appropriate, especially for those whose 
tastes run to animal painting; or should an 
additional interest be wanted for the canvas, 
the goats will fall happily in almost any land- 
scape. A word of advice may be said here 
with regard to painting animals. Watch their 
habits, and you will find that there are certain 
times in the day when 
they will ainconsciously 











drawing is lacking, no 
matter how good the 
painting, the picture 
will not look well when 
finished. Complete the 
sketch before begin- 
ning to paint. Do not 
neglect to dampen your 
paper preparatory to 
making the sketch; be 
careful that it is quite 
dry before working on 
it, as this is very im- 
portant. 

Begin with the light- 
est gray shadows 
using Payne’s Gray 
and Sepia in proper 
proportions, so as to 
give a tint neither too 
brown nor too blue. 
Let each tint dry be- 
fore putting on the 
next. When the first 
tones are laid in the 
two roses, proceed with 
the second and_ third 
tones till the darkest is 
reached. In the bride 
roses will be found yel- 
low reflections, which 
in no way belong to the 
local color, but are 
caused by the light 
shining through the 
petals; these must be 
put in with Lemon 
Cadmium over the gray 
tones at the finishing 
up of the picture. 

In the principal 
green leaves use a first 
wash of pure Indigo 
for the brightest light, 
then while that is par- 
tially damp run in a 
darker wash of Indigo 
and Indian Yellow, 
varying the monotony 
of the greens with 
sometimes a little Prus- 
sian Blue and Lemon 
or Pale Cadmium. 











pose—not very early in 
the morning, for then 
they spend their time 
feeding, and will be 
moving constantly ; but 
later in the day, about 
ten o'clock, they begin 
to feel satisfied, and as 
the heat of the day in- 
creases they become 
lazy, and will some- 
times keep the position 
they are in long enough 
for one to be able to 
make a_ satisfactory 
study. 

It will come more 
easily having made 
yourself familiar with 
what you ought to look 
for by studying the ac- 
companying sketches. 
Here there is no shift- 
ing of shadows, no 
turning of the back 
when the front view is 
commenced, and by 
familiarizing yourself 
with the proportions a 
good deal can be ac- 
complished from mem- 
ory after the living 
model has altogether 
walked away from the 
scene. 

Ort Cotors: There 
are certain brushes 
which come for paint- 
ing hair and fur, and it 
is well to provide your- 
self with one before 
starting. A very new 
brush would never give 
the rugged surface of 
| the goats. Draw, first 

of all, with charcoal the 
outside lines. To cut 
the end of the charcoal 
| to a satisfactory thick- 
| ness, cut toward the 





length of the charcoal, 
instead of toward the 





Model the veins deli- 
cately with the point of 
the brush, but do not 
bring them too much 
into prominence. All the foreground leaves 
may be treated in the same way. Work the 
sacrificed leaves very simply in flat washes 
and quiet tones of Indigo and Indian Yellow. 
Do not model any of the shadows in these 
leaves. For the green buds use Indigo and 
Indian Yellow. The stems and thorns may 
have a preliminary wash of Indian Yellow 
with a little Indigo, over that a wash of Burnt 
Sienna and Carmine. Carry your picture on 
gradually toward completion, not finishing 
one particular part before the other. 

. For your background use Prussian Blue 
and Burnt Sienna in proportions to give a 
bluish gray-green tint. I will once more re- 


SPRAY OF BRIDE ROSES. FROM A DRAWING IN WASH. 


Mr. Byam Suaw, excellent decorative 
artist though he be, and learned inventor of 
themes, does not hesitate to mingle fun with 
fancy and with beauty in his compositions. 
What Burne Jones and Watts have done 
seriously he does in a freakish humor. He 
is now at work upon a “ Triumph of Love,” 
in which Venus heads the procession of her 
son’s victims, and after her follow, in sur- 
prising’ juxtaposition, Michael Angelo and 
Touchstone, Mary Queen of Scots and Beet- 
hoven, Henry the Eighth and Solomon, Fal- 
staff and Martin Luther. We believe that 
Mr. Shaw has many clever and amusing 
things to say in defence of this arrangement. 


point. The drawing 
will have to be carefully 
finished before repeat- 
ing the line with paint. 
For correcting the charcoal drawing kneaded 
rubber is used for delicate work, or the 
chamois leather when it has to be entirely 
obliterated. Outline the whole at the last with 
Permanent Blue, Silver White, and a little 
Light Red. 

The treatment of both goats will be the 
same with regard to color, with the difference 
that the ram is purer in color and has a patch 
of reddish tan around the beard and on the 
head, and touches here and there. The goat 
is of more bluish-gray color, with a patch of 
white here and there on the face and the 
back, and inclined to yellow underneath 
between the four legs. The legs are patched 
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with the same tone. On the nose, down the 
spine, on the tail and sides is a much darker 
color, now and then breaking into pure black. 
The horns are a dusty bluish black. The eyes 
are gray. 

The palette should be set with Silver 
White, Yellow Ochre, Madder Lake, Rose 
Madder, Permanent Blue, a little Burnt 
Sienna, Light Red, and Ivory Black. The 
brush marks should be taken always with the 
forms. The colors, after being mixed on the 
palette, should be broken one into another. 
not defining the edges too much. It must be 
borne in mind that these goats are supposed 
to be out of doors, so nothing must be abso- 
lutely black nor entirely white. For a bright 
day Cobalt and Rose Madder will be in all 
the shadows, and as the shadows suggest sun- 
light, and the goats are on the grass, some 
greenish tint would be reflected into the lower 
part of the body. This is particularly ap- 
parent when that part is light, as shown in 
the study. Never forget the drawing either 
of the locks of hair or the features. The legs 
are full of form, none of which must be 
slighted. Where the wool is very light it will 
be necessary to load the color, warming the 
white with a little Yellow Ochre, broken with 
Rose Madder. Do not smooth down the 
brush marks too much unless in the shad- 
ows, where a little medium of linseed-oil and 
turpentine can be used. 

Warter-Cotors: For these small studies it 
will not be necessary to wet the paper and 
place it on blotting-paper, as suggested for 
larger work. A pad will answer all the pur- 
pose, as no large surface has to be covered. 
Draw with a pencil the outline first, then the 
detail, and then with Cobalt Blue put in all 
the shadows. For the color scheme read the 
directions already given for oil colors. When 
the shadows are dry begin to finish each part 
as it is approached. The lights must be warm, 
even the lightest parts must not be pure 
white. Use for the local color of. the darker 
goat Indigo, Light Red, and vary these colors 
with Rose Madder and Black. Let the mark- 
ings round the nostrils and horns be firm; 
inside the nostrils the color must incline to 
red, as well as the inside of the ear, which is 
bluish gray, made with Light Red and In- 
digo. A fulness of quality in the white goat 
can be got by putting the color on with a 
bristle-brush and grinding it well into the 
paper. This, together with the shapes of the 
shadows, is most important. Let sharpness 
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take the place of darkness. Such a color as 
pure black should not be seen anywhere. A 
few touches of Chinese White properly 
toned can be added at the very last, and will 
help give solidity to the whole. Such 
markings would naturally fall on the top of 
the head, and here and there where the light 
strikes the sides of the animal. The hoofs 
vary a little, some being bluish black and 














others inclined to pinkish gray. The model-: 
ling of the hoofs is a very important part, 
helping to give finish to the whole. When 
out in the fields the pencil and sketch-book 
should be always at hand, as well as the 
water-color box. 

Ruopa Hoimes NICHOLLS. 





In most, if not all, of the projects for hold- 
ing expositions which are before the country 
the desire to further artistic interests is ap- 
parent. Indeed, many of them have no other 
claim to the government aid which they seek. 
The Omaha “ Greater America Exposition,” 
to be opened in July, is, we believe, the only 
affair of the kind which does not ask for help 
from the Treasury on some educational or 
zsthetic ground. It will include exhibits 
from Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines, 
and a display of our native Indian manufac- 
tures, which should be of great interest. The 
promoters of the “ Pan-American Exposi- 
tion ” at Buffalo, to be held in 1901, are likely 
to get the half million which they have asked 
for, “to illustrate the development of the 
Western Hemisphere during the nineteenth 
century.” The Toledo, Ohio, fair, to cele- 
brate the centennial of the State’s adinission 
into the Union, will take place in 1902, and 
will have government aid to a like extent. 
The enterprising Society of Western Artists 
should see to it that the fine arts are well rep- 
resented there. A Louisiana Purchase Cen- 
tennial Exposition is planned for 1904, and 
3uffalo, Philadelphia, and Washington are in 
the field with similar projects. Meanwhile, 
our commissioner to the Paris Exposition 
seems to be hard at work securing additional 
appropriations, though the public, and artists 
especially, know little of the conditions’ on 
which exhibits can be received, ‘ 
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AMONG the Louis XVI. 
plates in the Louvre are 
some that in general ef- 
fect correspond to this 
design. They are of the 
Royal Blue of Sévres, 
with cream-white open- 
ings, tinted to deeper 



















cream in centres, and 
ornamented above the 
tinting with exquisite 


raised gold and enamels. 
The exact richness of the Sévres 
blue has not yet been secured by 
overglaze grounding, but there 
are many shades of rich blue that 
are called Sévres, and may be 
dry dusted on the china with 
beautiful result. The same color 
may be dusted the second time for 
a very deep effect, or padded on 
for second firing, rubbed down 
with tinting oil. 

Underglaze blue ‘permits the 
freer use of paste than when 
heavily grounded colors are used. 
The flux quality in the grounding 
absorbs the paste to some extent, 
and may eat through to the gold. 
To avoid this, sketch the design 
of scrolls on the background, and 
take out the color with a wooden 
point before the background is 
fired. It is well to have the color 
rather dry. If sketched out just 
after it has been dusted on 
there will be heavy lines of 
color on the edges. If the 
color is only moderately deep 
the taking-out process is- un- 
necessary, for the paste will 
not be so absorbed. When the color is under- 
glaze the paste stays as perfectly above it as 
when put on white china. The method of 
applying heavy groundings, however, with 
good paste work may be carried to perfection 
by the amateur. 

The centre of the plate should be of the 
lightest shade of cream, and around it an 
incised border of gold, and a border of the 
same style may be on the edge of the plate. 
A design is cut into the china with hydro- 
fluoric acid, to secure a border of this kind, 
and is seen much upon the choicest imported 
ware. It is occasionally done by expert ama- 
teurs who have an inclination to the mys- 
teries of chemistry, but can be done much 
more accurately in a pottery. The incised 
borders should be covered with gold, and 
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cost of a dozen plates. I consider it would 
take about a hundred dollars’ worth of time 
to do it oneself. 

As we hear continually said among china 
painters that we never get enough time to 
paint, I advise laborious work of this kind be- 
ing left to the workers in potteries, who will 
do it more skilfully, for their work ends 
where ours has just commenced. But it is an 
interesting method to understand, and is one 
of those nice things to know how to do; so 
try it if you will be careful of the acid, and 
appreciate the fact that it ispractically putting 
your life, or at least a few fingers of it, in 
danger. It is out of the question to write 
“ handle” hydrofluoric acid, for we must re- 
member that as it will eat into china, it will 
much quicker go through flesh and blood. It 
is sold in rubber bottles with skull-and-bones 
label. Water is the antidote, but if the acid 
once touches a finger the mischief is done, 
and water will not prevent suffering. 

The design for border should be drawn 
upon the china, and plate and design covered 
with wax, with only the background of the 
drawing left open. Pour into these open 
places a solution of hydrofluoric acid, to eat 
out the china. The slightest mistake in put- 
ting on or keeping on the wax will make the 
design imperfect. In a recent exhibition of 
keramics there was the head of a cherub 
sculptured out in this way on a piece of china. 
It was very cleverly done. A sketchy design 
should be attempted first with this eating-out 
process, and accurate borders such as this 
plate needs left until one is quite expert. Use 
hydrofluoric acid only where there is running 
water. 

Let the star shapes of the dessert plate be 
in raised and flat gold, and about the centre 
enamels of blue and of white. Make the 
smaller shapes and constellations of gold, and 
gold scrolls to hold the design together. 

If one is very much an amateur, it is best 
to remind him that before leaving the plate 
for each firing, the back should be rubbed 
white and spotless, for finger marks will ac- 
cumulate and fire in as permanently as the 
most careful work. The most troublesome 
plates to clean are those that have open-work 
borders. The tint rests in the openings in 
a provoking way, but does not excuse poor 
finish. 

Another coloring that is harmonious with 
fruits is a deep ivory background, and lighter 
ivory for circles; or yellow lustre put on 
heavy for the ground color, and a dull Royal 
Worcester Ivory for medallions would be 
charming, and harmonize with anything. 
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Pink would be beautiful, but 
it is difficult to ground a dozen 
plates with pink and have them 
match without doing two dozen 
and selecting from them the 
best. Ruby grounding is diffi- 
cult to match, but pink is al- 
most beyond the power of small 
kilns. It is possible but very 
difficult to get a set exactly 
alike without the loss of- some 
pieces. In two firings it may ~ 
succeed, but a set that needs 
three firings, as this design would, 
might turn to a purple shade of pink, 
which is not the shade so much ad- 
mired. 

The truest pink to stand a number 
of firings is ruby lustre, padded on 
very thinly. With this tint have the 
cream of the medallions very light, 
and finish with pink and white en- 
amels, and with gold. 

TyNnar-Lower. 






PEN GOLD. 





ALL sorts of pleasing and decorative ef- 
fects can be produced on china with a steel 
pen and gold properly mixed for the pur- 
pose. It is quite impossible to do really strong, 
firm scrolls and borders on small articles, 
such as cups and saucers, borders of plates, 
and so forth, with a brush. How often we 
see some daintily painted bit of china deco- 
rated by an untidy, hesitating attempt at 
gold work. 

In this day of tea tables it is quite possible 
for a lady to decorate for her own table a 
few pretty cups and saucers, even if she has 
no knowledge of ceramic art. Procure a 
pretty-shaped cup and saucer perfectly plain. 
By that I mean one free from embossing or 
raised effects. Wash it carefully and dry, 
then moisten well with alcohol. Procure a 
few bottles of lustre—green, pink, and, pos- 
sibly, a shade of violet—also a bottle of es- 
sence for mixing gold and a small, square 
shader. Turpentine must never come in 
contact with lustre, as it destroys the color, 
leaving a purple smudge. Should you desire 
strong color use the lustre in its full strength. 
If you prefer a more dainty effect take a little 
of the essence in your brush before dipping 
into your bottle of lustre, and I would advise 
using it from the bottle, as it evaporates very 
quickly when exposed to the air. The brush 
can be easily and quickly freed from the 
color by washing in alcohol, which should be 
in a small, open vessel near at hand. Have 
ready a small buffer or dauber, preferably 
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take a dull effect where the china has been 
made deeper. It adds wonderfully to the ele- 
gance of the plate. To have the incised bor- 
ders put on would add about ten dollars to the 


made from an old silk handkerchief, and a 
bit of surgeon’s cotton. 

Now begin to tint your cup. Start at the 
top with the rose lustre, work into the rose 
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DECORATION FOR A VASE. (FOR DESCRIPTION, SEE PAGE 18.) 
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the green del- 
icately tow- 
ard the top, 
deepening 
with the vio- 
let as you go 
toward the 
bottom. You 
can begin to 
pad as soon 
as you have 
enough of 
one color to 
pad into the 
other. Should 
you wait un- 
til the entire surface is covered, it will in all 
probability be too dry to blend the different 
colors into each other evenly. 

When the tinting process is completed let 
the piece stand until dry. Then mix the gold 
with gold essence until it is of such a consist- 
ency that it will flow from the pen. I cannot 
tell you just what this should be, you must 
keep adding a little more, and still a little 
more of the essence, until you find, by firmly 
pressing the pen upon the china, the gold 
will flow. If you have it too thick, it will not 
flow from the pen, and if you have it too 
thin it will rub off the china when it comes 
from the kiln. If you are sufficiently skilful 
to copy or compose some graceful design, 
it can be done over the lustre before firing 
If, however, you are not very sure of your 
skill, have the china fired, then apply the de- 
sign by tracing. The proper arrangement 
for a working design is shown in the supple- 
ment for last month. Always moisten a new 
pen by pressing it against your tongue, as 
neither ink nor gold will flow from a dry pen. 
lor figure painters I would suggest a set of 
plates with the underglaze blue borders dec- 
orated with the heads of their favorite musi- 
cal composers. For example, the borders to 
be composed of tiny musical instruments, 
such as harps, lyres, violins, and so forth, 
intermingled with a tiny score of the musical 
composition of the artist whose head deco- 
rates the plate. 

The handling of gold with a pen is no 
more difficult than writing with ink. If the 
gold is mixed to the proper consistency and 
you will give a little time to practice, you 
will be amply repaid with clean, firm gold 
lines that show at a glance that it has been 
intelligently handled by one who was thor- 
oughly at home with the medium. Further- 
more, work done in this manner possesses 
a commercial value that hesitating brush 
work can never have. 





LADY HAMILTON, BY FREDERICK 
REHBERG. 


CEcILIA BENNETT. 





THE ART OF MINERAL PAINTING. 





VII. TRACING AND TRANSFERRING A DESIGN. 


NATURALLY, the first step toward making a 
decoration or picture is to have a neat and 
correct drawing. Some boast their ability to 
dispense with the drawing altogether, but it 
is a questionable accomplishment. We know 
that the best works of all kinds are carefully 
studied beforehand. : 
The artist makes stud- 
ies of his picture, and 
has every detail of 
composition, color, 
light, and shade defi- 
nitely settled before the 
subject is put on can- 
vas. No carver, metal 
worker, designer, or 
decorator thinks of ex- 
ecuting any piece of 
work without first hav- 
ing drawings made to 
scale and, generally, 
full-sized cartoons. 
Surely, a work to be 
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rendered so nearly imperishable as a painting 
in mineral colors deserves just as much care 
in the preparation. It is owing to the 
slovenly methods practised by so many that 
the disfavor with which the art is re- 
garded by numbers of people is unquestion- 
ably due. 

Every design must have a central point of 
interest, a reason for being, and a proper bal- 
ance of parts. Even the crazy abandon of 
rococo demands a certain breadth and sym- 
metry. It is not enough to put together a 
collection of little curves with some vague 
indication of general arrangement. It is no 
merit to boast of that no two parts of the de- 
sign are alike, or no two pieces cf one’s work. 
It is better to repeat a good thing than to per- 
petuate a bad idea in a slightly different form. 
There are conditions when it is necessary 
to make the drawing without possibility of 
correction, as on a “ dusted-on ground,” when 
the color must be removed before firing. It 
is a clever hand, indeed, that can, in such a 
case, strike the lines of a design considered as 
a whole, and keep them in harmony without 
some guide. And it is no reflection upon one’s 
skill to have first made a carefully considered 
drawing on paper; nor is it any evidence of 
inability tf such a drawing be transferred to 
the china by mechanical means, whenever pos- 
sible, if thereby time is saved that can be bet- 
ter used for some other purpose. For no one 
ean work with accuracy over a tracing unless 
having the ability to work without it. Be 
sure first that you can make the original draw- 
ing, then it will be no disgrace to transfer it. 
It gives size and position, making it a simple 
matter to put expression into lines. If a per- 
son has not the ability to make a design, he 
had better secure some degree of perfection 
by using that of another, than perpetuate 
some disjointed concoction of his own. What- 
ever the motive, then, let us see how to make 
the transfer. 

The first thing is to obtain a correct trac- 
ing. Lay the tracing paper (a thin, trans- 
parent paper made for the purpose) over the 
design, fasten it by pins or some means to pre- 
vent slipping. Go over the principal lines 
with a fine pointed pencil. Do not pay much 
attention to details; they are better put in 
later. There are several ways of making the 
transfer—some like to reverse the tracing and 
go over all the lines with a soft lead-pencil ; 
others, again, cover the whole back with graph- 
ite, and others use a transfer paper. This 
latter is the most satisfactory if the lead pa- 
per can be procured; rub it off with a soft 
cloth until it will leave only a gray line on the 
china. For any of these methods prepare the 
china by rubbing it over with a few drops of 
turpentine; wipe this pretty much off; there 
should be just enough to hold a faint line 
from the transfer, and no more. Then place 
the tracing in position and secure it to the 
china at the top with clips or ground paper. 
Slip the transfer paper under, face down, and 
go over all the lines with some instrument 
having a fine, dull point. There is an ivory 
tracer for the purpose. Lift the tracing from 
time to time to see that nothing is omitted, 
then fold it back, and go over the lines with a 
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color, making such 
corrections and ad- 
ditions as are nec- 
essary. 

The method 
which I have found 
most expeditious in 
the end, especially 
when a design is to 
be repeated many 
times, as a plate 
border or monogram, is to reverse the tracing 
on a piece of stout linen writing-paper, or 
that which is known as parchment paper, and 
go over the lines with a No. 12 needle set ina 
brush handle. The perforations need be only 
close enough together to carry the line. Fast- 
en this, the rough side up, on the china, and 
pounce it in the same manner as embroidery 
designs with a pad covered with chamois or 
cotton cloth, using chalk or starch colored to 
a light gray with lamp-black. The design is 
shown in a row of tiny dots, which is easily 
followed with the brush, and the superfluous 
powder dusted off. The china needs no 
preparation for this, consequently is perfectly 
clean. Even the slight film of turpentine in the 
other case will catch more or less dust. When 
a perforation is to be used many times or on a 
curved surface, it is better to use a thin sheet 
of lead foil, as this lasts indefinitely and can 
be fitted to any shape, and when there is a 
question of position, the advantage of this 
method over that of making a tracing is 
obvious. 

As to making the drawing, whether done 
first hand or over a transfer, it cannot be 
made too daintily. It should be a hair line, 
just strong enough to be distinct. Learn to 
carry so light a hand that this line can be 
made at once without tinkering. The color 
depends upon individual preference. Some 
people use India ink, others Brown Pink, but 
{ find Carmine the least objectionable. What- 
ever it is that is selected, it must be a water- 
color, that it may be freely worked over with 
the oils without disturbing it. And it must 
be a vegetable that will disappear in the 
firing. Work with a No. 2 Long rigger 
brush, which will give the daintiest possible 
results. 

Furthermore, the drawing must be perfectly 
accurate. It is far easier to correct mistakes at 
this stage than when putting on the color, with 
the faulty drawing to confuse one. Do not 
put in too many details. In a face, for in- 
stance, it is enough to indicate the eyebrows, 
the pupil of the eye, the nostrils, and parting 
of the lips, the ear, and general outlines. This 
gives the position of each, and if you are not 
al.: to model the features without further 
heip, you had better not try to paint a face. 

If jewelry is to be represented, a single line 
through a string of pearls is better than to 
shape each bead. Or in flowers, the outlines 
of a leaf are sufficient; don’t put in all the 
veins. In ornamental forms and scrolls, the 
curves must be easy and well balanced, strong 
enough to carry their part of the whole 
scheme, and not helped out by a lot of little 
ones, or lines running to nowhere. All this 
must be attended to in 
the drawing; it is not 
safe to trust to the in- 
Za , spiration of the mo- 
MN oe a ment to hide a broken- 

f back curve or strength- 
en a weak point. 

Constant training is 
as necessary for the 
hand of the mineral 
painter as in any other 
branch of the arts, and 
it does not always con- 
sist in putting paint on 
china to be fired. No 
matter what part of 
the work one elects to 





CENTRE FOR A PLATE. 
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DECORATION FOR A PLATE. FROM AN OLD MODEL OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. BORDERS FOR BOWLS. 
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pursue, no time is lost that is spent in getting 
acquainted with it. If it is flowers, then study 
them; make drawings of all parts, no matter 
whether they are likely to be useful or not. 
Learn their habits of growth, study their color 
of growth under all conditions and at all sea. 
sons. If it is an ornamental design, then 
learn to know the different schools and the re- 
quirements of ornament. Nothing worthy of 
being can exist without laws. Designs for 
carpets and wall-paper demand this, and sure- 
ly our ornaments and table furnishings are 
of quite the same importance. 

For landscapes or figures, follow the same 
methods of self-training that other workers on 
those lines consider necessary. No one sup- 
poses for a moment that the painter of a 
miniature on ivory does not require the same 
preparatory training as the painter of heads 
on canvas. Why not, then, the painter of a 
head in vitrifiable colors, that only breakage 
can destroy, or something that will live long 
after the name of the painter is forgotten? 
When the fact is recognized that our painters 
in mineral colors shall come to their work 
properly equipped, then will our art take its 
rightful place among others. E. C. Darsy. 





DECORATION FOR A VASE. 
TREATMENT FOR THE FIGURE—FiIrstT FIRE: 
For the flesh tint use Canary Yellow and half 





the amount Ivory Yellow, with enough Pom- ° 
: g 


padour for the required tone. Be cautious 
with the yellow, for it is very strong, and if 
not deep enough more can be added in an- 
other painting. Use Dresden Thick Oil and 
Clove Oil generously, but not too lavishly, for 
without the proper use of oils it is impossible 
to preserve the technique peculiar to china 
painting. Take Pompadour, with a touch of 
Rose Purple No. 17, go over the shadow side 
of face, cheeks, lips, chin, elbows, finger-tips, 
toes, and ear. Use Air Blue with Turquoise 
Blue and Pompadour, made into a pearly tint, 
for the dividing line of hair and flesh, side 
of face by the ear, light side of the nose, neck 
and arms. Let me warn you of the strength 
of the Blue—use it sparingly, for it fires 
strongly, destroying the Pompadour. For the 
shadows use Violet of Iron, a touch of Miiller 
& Hennig’s Yellow Brown, with a very little 
Blue for the shadowy half-tones, with less 
Blue in the deeper shadows. If the work 
should be somewhat spotty, even the colors 
with a medium-sized stippler, going over the 
lightest portions first—that is, the flesh tint 
and Pompadour, Blue, and so forth, in vari- 
ous parts, rubbing the stippler on your hand 
occasionally to prevent it becoming soaked 
with oil ; lastly even your shadowcolors. Take 
a round No. 1 sable water-color brush, model 








FIREPLACE FOR A DINING-ROOM. 


the ear, nostrils, dividing line of lips, fingers, 
toes, the line above the eyelids, the little that 
shows of the inside of the hands with Violet 








of Iron. Paint the eyes with Brown No. 4 
and Canary Yellow; shade with Finishing 
Brown and a touch of Pompadour. Use 















FIREPLACE FOR A HALL OR BEDROOM. 


Finishing Brown for the pupil. For the hair 
use Brown No. 4 with a touch of Gray No. 1, 
adding Violet of Iron for the shadows. Gray 
No. 1 is bluish in color, so use it sparingly, 
keeping the general tone Ashy Blonde with 
warm shadows. Mark the eyebrows with the 
same color, also the line of lid and lashes, be- 
ing careful not to have a thin, sharp line. 
Now that the flesh and hair are finished, pro- 
ceed with the drapery. Go over the drapery, 
lights and all, with Ivory Yellow, a little Al- 
berts Yellow, and enough Pompadour to give 
a decided pinkish tone, keeping the lights a 
shade most desirable. Go over the half tones 
with Pompadour and Yellow Brown, shading 
with Violet of Iron, Yellow Brown, a little 
Turquoise Blue used in various strengths of 
color for half tints of shadows. Paint the 
violin with Brown No. 4 and Canary Yellow, 
shading with Violet of Iron, Turquoise Blue, 
and a little Finishing Brown. Allow the work 
to air dry where it will be free from dust. 

The most useful article for removing dust 
is a small, pointed scalpel, costing about 
seventy-five cents. With a little practice and 
careful work china can be quickly and thor- 
oughly cleaned by a light, scraping motion 
with the scalpel. Care must be taken not to 
scrape too heavily and scratch through the 
unfired color. Dip the knife into turpentine 
to clean it, and clean often. Now that the 
work is free from dust and thoroughly dry, 
take dry flux of any make, empty it into a 
large plate, and with a wad of cotton take up 
a pinch of it ; place it on the painting, dusting 
the flux with the cotton, and adding more as 
needed. When all is covered, dust till even- 
ly and thinly covered. Colors fluxed in this 
way fire evenly, besides being more safe and 
easily done. 

Seconp PaInTING: Take a piece of pum- 
ice-stone having a smooth side, dip in water, 
and carefully polish the work till smooth to 
the touch. Study the figure before com- 
mencing to paint. Is there too much yellow 
in the flesh tint? too much blue along the 
hair, and the lips too red? Ask yourself those 
and many questions, also what must be done. 
Suppose there is too much yellow in the flesh 
tint, we will not use any in this second paint- 
ing, but only a thin wash of Pompadour. If 
there is too much blue, use the Pompadour in 
those parts a little heavier, adding Violet of 
Iron, with a touch of Yellow Brown for the 
shadows. In other words, if too blue, tone 
with warm colors, using no more Blue in 
those portions that are blue or gray enough. 
If the upper lip is too bright or red, tone it 
with Violet of Iron with a little Blue. 


Strengthen the dividing line of the lips with 
Violet of Iron and Pompadour. If the cheeks 
are not red enough repaint with the same 
colors as for the first painting. Strengthen 
the shadows with the same colors, allowing 
the blue or warm colors to predominate where 
required. Darken the eyes with Yellow 
Brown, a little Finishing Brown, and Pompa- 
dour. Sharpen a cedar brush handle and take 
out high lights on lids, lips, and nose after 
the work has become tacky, but not dry. If 
the hair is too light, darken with the same 
colors, and add a touch of Pompadour. Treat 
the drapery as before, keeping it sketchy in 
effect and delicate in color. Deepen the violin, 
if cold in color, with Violet of 
Iron, a little Yellow Brown or 
Pompadour. Clean the painting as 
before. 

If the glaze was not satisfac- 
tory dust with flux as before, but 
remember that if toc generously 
used at one time it will weaken 
the colors. A third painting, and 
often a fourth, is imperative in 
good figure work, that number of 
paintings and firings being re- 
quired to produce the transparency so much 
admired in china painting. As before, study 
your painting carefully. Go over face, neck, 
arms, and hair with a thin wash of Pompa- 
dour and Yellow Brown. Strengthen the 
eyes, and make the flesh warm or cool as re- 
quired. Violet of Iron is a most useful color 
for toning and warming all colors that are un- 
desirable; indeed, it is invaluable in figure 
work. The drapery could be pink if pre- 
ferred. In that case use Ivory Yellow and 
Pompadour, shade with Yellow Brown, Pom- 
padour, and Turquoise Blue, varied for each 
painting—that is, more pink or gray in the 
shadows. 

The color study by Henry Mosler, given in 
this number, although an oil study, can be 
used equally well for china. The white 
feather trimming can be painted with a thin 
wash of Ivory Yellow; shade with Air Blue, 
Violet of Iron, Yellow Brown, with a very 
little Rose Purple in the deepest shades. For 
the drapery use Apple Green, shaded with 
Violet of Iron, Rose Purple, and a little Air 
Blue. The preceding instructions for figure 
painting will apply equally well to this study. 
To those who use tracings, the article given 
in the May number of The Art Amateur on 
Figure Painting cannot be too highly recom- 
mended. E. Rees-CLaRKE. 





CeLtapon and Old Ivory are the names 
of two newly imported lustres. Celadon is 


very much like a green, but is more blue 





FIREPLACE FOR A DRAWING-ROOM. 


in tone. Green lustres get slightly lighter 
by repeated firings, but do not lose their 
brilliancy. 
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THE HOUSE. 


THE OPEN FIREPLACE. 





It is admitted, on all hands, that from the 
hygienic and from the artistic point of view 
there is much to be said in favor of the open 
fireplace. All of the substitutes for it, adopted 
in order tosave work and fuel,are more or less 
injurious to health, and are in various ways 
uncomfortable and ugly. The cast-iron stove 
was, indeed, supposed to be the acme of ugli- 
ness until the steam radiator came to dispute 
its pre-eminence. Both are the prolific cause 
of headaches, and the dry heat which they 
give out destroys delicate furniture. On the 
other hand, there is nothing more beautiful 
than a bright fire burning in an open fire- 
place; while the mantel is such an indispen- 
sable adjunct to a room that it has always 
been retained even when an isolated stove 
has had to be set up in front of it. 

Our illustrations show half a dozen differ- 
ent styles of fireplace and mantel suitable for 
different rooms and for both country and 
city houses. All, as shown, are filled with 
andirons for burning logs; but grates for 













FIREPLACE FOR A LIBRARY. 


coal can easily be substituted. The library 
mantel is of rough brick with a narrow shelf 
supported by an architectural moulding. 
Above this rises an over-mantel filled with 
two glass cases for rare books, and the space 
between them is filled in with a rich orna- 
mental panel in hammered brass or copper. 

The sitting-room mantel is built so as to fill 
agreeably a corner in the plan of the room. 
The mantel sets back a little into the corner, 
but there is still room for a deep shelf at the 
top. The brickwork, of a light color, to cor- 
respond with the color scheme of the room, is 
carried up above this shelf and is terminated 
by a moulding. This again is broad enough 
at the top to be used as a second shelf for the 
support of small ornamental objects. We 
show two designs for hall fireplaces, the sim- 
pler of which might also be used for a bed- 
room. The sloping over-mantel in the early 
Renaissance style offers an opportunity for a 
variety of treatments. Its face can be over- 
laid with colored tiles, or, in a country house, 
with shingles, or the plaster may be utilized 
in relief or in sgraffito-work. The other hall 
mantel, if used for a bedroom, should have 
its pilasters and shelf in light wood. In the 
drawing-room mantel it might be well to use 
Mexican onyx in small slabs for a facing. 
The trimmings may be in brass and terra- 
cotta. For the dining-room a warm red or 
buff brick should be used with a shelf in dark 
oak. The andirons can be of wrought iron 
and if a fender is used it can be of the same 
material, with a dull finish. 


ABOUT FLOORS AND RUGS. 





II. 


In the last number of The Art Amateur 

I gave some directions for the puttying, 
staining, and polishing of ordinary floors, 
and told why such treatment is better than 
painting. This was on the supposition that 
the householder could not afford the expense 
of laying a hard-wood floor or a wood car- 
pet. But the expense of the simpler sorts of 
wood carpet is not so great as to be an ob- 
ject to many readers of The Art Amateur. 
This is, in fact, a hard-wood floor or parquet, 
made in sections, and laid on over the ordi- 
nary floor, which is first levelled to support 
it. Of course, it naturally raises the floor a 
little and diminishes the apparent height of 
the skirting-board. It is usually made in 
simple, geometrical patterns in light-colored 
woods, to which richer border designs can be 
fitted. The central part, it is understood, will 
be nearly or quite covered with rugs. But it 
may be found still cheaper to have the car- 
penter lay a floor of narrow, hard-wood 
planks without any ornamental design, though 
this will need to be more completely covered 
with rugs. The care of such floors is not 
more troublesome than that of the stained 
floor described in the former article. A good 
rubbing with old English floor wax, after 
taking up the dust, once a week is sufficient 
to keep them in order. The house-owner 
will find such a floor an economy in the long 
run, as well as being much more comfortable 
and better looking than the ordinary floor, 
however treated. 
Now, for the rugs. A room, unless it is 
very full of furniture, never looks 
well with bits and scraps of rugs 
about it. The main open space 
should be covered by a large rug, 
is possible. The rug need not be 
so experisive as a carpet, for it 
can be made of American Smyrna, 
velvet, Brussels, or even ingrain 
carpeting, edged with a border to 
match. It should cover the open 
space in the middle of the room, 
and be held down, if possible, 
here and there, by the heavier 
pieces of furniture. If made of 
carpeting, it is better to have it 
made by the firm of whom it is bought, as 
home-made rugs usually bear the impress of 
domestic manufacture. They need, after be- 
ing sewed, to be shrunk and pressed, so as to 
lie flat and smooth and perfectly square. 

Of the domestic and imported rugs there is 
a great variety, with a corresponding range of 
prices. The Pennsylvania rugs—imitation 
Smyrna—are exceedingly pretty, and are got- 
ten up in pleasing colors—olives and crimsons 
and blues ; but the Occidental appreciation for 
color is crude and vulgar compared to the Ori- 
ental ; and the domestic rugs, even the pretti- 
est, smack of the designer and the loom, while 
the Oriental ones often show an audacity of 
color and design in detail which produces a 
charmingly harmonious result. 

The Indian designs are dark and rich and 
sombre, but very beautiful, while the Turkish 
are bright and vivid, and are far handsomer 
when toned down by wear than at first. The 
Persian are scarcely to be distinguished from 
the Turkish by the uninitiated. The Smyrna 
or Oushak rugs usually have a vivid cardinal 
centre, broken by set figures and surrounded 
by a border of deep, rich, harmonious tints, or 
else they are of the old-fashioned colors, brick- 
dust red with_indigo-blue,a more sombrecom- 
bination, but one of which the eye never tires. 

Rugs, like wine, grow more valuable as they 
grow older—not with our usage, scampered 
over by children with muddy boots, or trod- 
den by the heeled shoes of adults—but with 
Eastern usage they are worn from their origi- 
nal wooliness of surface to anexquisite sheen, 
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FIREPLACE FOR A SITTING-ROOM, 


almost like that of silk plush, and are sold, 
half worn, for pricés above what the new ones 
bring. G. H. Drernorp, 





BORDER AND MONOGRAM FOR 
EMBROIDERY. 





Tue border of flowers and the monogram 
showa in the supplement for this month may 
be used for a table-mat with an outer border 
of Renaissance or Marie Antoinette lace. It 
would also answer well for a sofa pillow. 
Worked in fine embroidery cotton it would 
be a suitable design for pillow-shams. For 
all other purposes it should be worked in em- 
broidery silk and gold thread. For the table- 
mat take fine bolting-cloth and work the 
border and monogram in several shades of 
pink for the flowers, leaf greens for the leaves 
and stems, and gold or yellow silk for the 
stamens and the * wheels” in the monogram 
The sofa pillows may be in colored silk, blue, 
purple, or pale green, by preference, with the 
design in the colors already given. The 
stitches to be used are as follows: the flowers 
in satin stitch, work the leaves solid, the 
stems in outline or Kensington stitch. The 
stamens in the centre of the flowers are repre- 
sented by French knots of gold thread or yel- 
low silk. The monogram may be worked in 
a variety of ways, the simplest being to make 
the finer lines in outline stitch arid the heavier 
in solid stitch. The letters can also be made 
in couchée work, using from four to eight 
strands of silk according to the fineness of 
the silk. Raised work would give rather too 
heavy an effect, but appliqué might be used. 
It would be better, however, if an elaborate 





FIREPLACE SUITABLE FOR A HALL, 


effect is desired, to use solid stitch the full 
width of the letters, but in various colors as 
suggested by the shading. 




















































































ELEMENTARY DRAWING. 





IV. DRAWING A FACE, 


CAN well imagine that on seeing 

the illustrations of this chapter 
you will immediately say to your- 
self, “Ah! here is something 
more interesting than the matter 
in the two preceding chapters; it will teach 
me to draw faces, for which I care more 
than I do for drawing boxes and tables.” 
Such a feeling is right and natural, but 
you must not allow your likes and dislikes 
to interfere with serious study, for it is 
just this desire to do what is pleasant and 
to skip the unpleasant that distinguishes 
the trifler from the genuine worker. We 
writers on art who study the graphic pro- 
ductions of the whole world become quite 
expert in sifting the chaff from the wheat 
by simply noting where the trifler in art 
has drawn what happened to be easy and 
pleasant for him, and where he has shirked 
the difficult. So,in drawing the head of Dante 
(see accompanying photograph), you would 
find the strong face an attractive study, and 
might manage to draw a profile that could be 
recognized as such; but because you had not 
seriously studied the laws of perspective nor 
the theory of optics, you might naturally 
enough draw both base lines of the cast hori- 
zontal (knowing that they are so in nature). 
(Of course, you could not see your error, nor 
could your friends, unless they had studied 
perspective. Should you try to sell a drawing 
for illustration, the art editor would at a 
glance detect your ignorance of the funda- 
mentals of perspective as surely as a person 
educated in English would detect the gross 
error in the sentence, “ I seen a statue on the 
table to-day.” ‘The art editor would send 
back the drawing as unsatisfactory. 

Now, such an error as representing all base 
lines of the pedestals as horizontals is easily 
understood by every reader, but it is not so 
easy to understand that, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the laws of perspective must be ob- 
served, in order to draw correctly any part 
of the heads in the diagram; yet such is the 
case. No doubt my object seems obscure in 
leading vou in these early chapters to the sub- 
ject of perspective. The point is just here: 
if from the start you will take the pains to get 
the theory of perspective in mind, you will be 
able to draw forms in perspective almost as 
easily as those not in perspective—that is, you 
will draw Figure 5 as easily as Figures 6 
and 7. Note that in general speech Figures 6 
and 7 are said to be not in perspective, while 
Figure 5 is a plane in perspective. A lengthy 
but more correct expression is that Figures 6 
and 7 are in a plane parallel to the picture 
plane, while Figure 5 is in a plane not parallel 
to the picture plane. You could press a sheet 
of paper against Figures 6 and 7, and thus 
impress their shape, and cutting that out hang 
it upon the wall, and thus have a perfect pic- 
ture of Figures 6 and 7 (in other words, a 
map of their real proportions is also a map 
of their proportions as they appear in the 
photograph). Not so, however, with Fig- 
ure 5. Should you lay a large piece of paper 
on the table top (Figure 5), and mark off 
the table top’s normal proportions, cut it out, 
and hang it on the wall, it would not repre- 
sent the image of the table top as seen from a 
distance by the human eye, as in the photo- 
graph; it would represent a bird’s-eye view 
of the table top. A true picture of it is a 
perspective image. Hence the plane Figure 5 
is said to be in perspective, while Figures 6 
and 7 are often called not in perspective. Of 
course, in another sense, Figures 6 and 7 are 
in perspective, for their apparent size depends 
upon their distance from the eye. They are, 
for example, smaller than as if they were in 
a plane nearer the eye, but that does not af- 
fect their shape, only their apparent size, 
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while the shape of 5 is affected by its lying in 











a plane not parallel to the picture plane. 

The object of arranging a pane of glass 
as in the illustration is to help you further in 
this matter of representing lines and surfaces 
in perspective. Expressed in geometrical 
terms, the pane of glass teaches you to reduce 
objects in different planes to a single plane. 
Our pane of glass a, b, c, d is a single plane, 
against which you can see the objects beyond 
as they should be drawn on your sheet of 
paper. Though you might look up a street 
through this glass, and see the parts of a 
hundred buildings with a thousand different 
planes, you could trace their contours on this 
pane of glass, and thus reduce these different 
planes to a single plane. Unless you under- 
stand this truth, there is no use in your going 
further in your study of drawing, for you 
will never be sure of what you are doing; 
while, if you use the pane of glass as in the 
photograph for a few weeks, you will be per- 
fectly able to make a drawing of any view 
that can be seen in the same manner that an 
artist makes it. We do not say you will be 
able to draw as well as he does, but you can 
draw in the same manner. Lines that run at 
an angle to your picture plane (such as the 
base of the casts, Figures 9 and 10, and the 
side of the table, Figure 8), which are at first 
so puzzling to you, will soon appear to your 
vision as though traced upon a pane of glass, 
as at Figures 11 and 15, or as though cor- 
rectly traced on your sheet of paper. 

Teachers of drawing particularly will do 
well to explain to their pupils this difference 
between drawing and modelling: in model- 
ling, the forms of nature are imitated in simi- 
lar planes in clay, though often in reduced 
size; a modelled cube has its six planes, but 
the drawing of a cube can never show more 
than three planes, and sometimes only two 
are shown, and these must be delineated on 
the one plane of the drawing-paper. 

It will be noticed that our apparatus is very 
simple ; it consists of a pane of glass a, b, c, d, 


held in a vise g; the cast, Figure 2, is placed 
on a table at such a distance that you can get 
it in focus. You then trace the outline 4 of 
the object 2 on the pane of glass with a brush 
charged with common writing ink or water- 
color, drawing each line on the glass exactly 
at the place through which you see it on the 
glass. You can thus draw an object with 
the same exactness that you could when the 
object was in actual contact with the glass 
(see Chapter I.). After tracing, Figure 3 
was made, the glass was shifted to the right, 
when Figure 4 was traced. This practice 
will teach you the necessity of looking from 
only one point of sight (in perspective the 
point of sight is the place where the eye of 
the observer is), for you will find that if you 
move your head, even slightly, you will have 
an entirely new view of the object. To aid 
you to keep one point of sight, a string may 
be suspended from the ceiling (or from a pro- 
jection from some elevated object—a stick 
projecting from a bookshelf, for example), 
with a ring at its end suspended till it is in 
front of the centre or a little higher than the 
centre of the glass, and you can always look 
through this ring. The point of sight is thus 
made stationary. An intelligent student, how- 
ever, will soon learn to hold his head station- 
ary, and when tracing on the glass, to look 
through one eye, so that he retains one point 
of sight. 

Barring this shifting of the object on the 
glass when the eye moves, there is nothing 
about this process that need worry the begin- 
ner. You will soon see that with a good de- 
gree of accuracy you can trace the general 
proportions of the object, and you will more 
than once be surprised at the great miscalcu- 
lation the untrained eye will make in estimat- 
ing the relative size of different parts of an 
object. You will be surprised at the amount 
of space taken up by the head in relation to 
that occupied by the features, and at the 
shortness of the mouth and eye measured lat- 
erally (in a side view), and to learn how 





Ficure E. Half-tone from a photograph of casts and a pane of glass upon which the contour of the 
casts has been traced. 
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nearly horizontal seem all horizontal lines 
that recede, no matter at what angle, if they 


Ficure 13. Diagram of ob- 
jects in photograph below, 
showing different direction of 
lines and planes. 
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are in nature located at nearly the same 
height as the eyes of the observer. This 
method of tracing on glass will also help you 
to learn the normal proportions of objects, as, 
for instance, in the human face. Now, the 
general proportions of the human face are as 
follows: from the top of the head to the root 
of the hair, one quarter of the height of the 
head ; from the root of the hair to the root of ~ 
the nose (or the upper eyelid), one quarter ; 
from the root of the nose to the end of the 
nose, one quarter ; from the end of the nose to 
the chin, one quarter. If these proportions 
are learned by heart, you will be surprised to 
find how much it will help you, and how often 
these proportions coincide with the faces you 
are drawing; you will find that in nine cases 
out of ten the eyes are right in the middle of 
the head. However, every person has certain 
individual characteristics, but a knowledge of 
the general standard (the normal measure- 
ment) is helpful in finding out how your sub- 
ject differs from it. If you are drawing the 
two casts in our photograph, for example, 
you will find in each an extreme variation 
from the measurements given—the one char- 
acteristic of youth, the other of old age; be- 
tween these two extremes comes the medium 
or normal standard spoken of. 

You will find that the eyes of the child are 
a little below the middle of the head, because 
the lower part of the face, especially the chin, 
is but slightly developed in a child, while the 
skull is large. We all have noticed that many 
a boy of seven can wear his father’s hat. In 
the case of Dante, however, the opposite is 
true ; his eyes are a trifle above the middle of 
his head, for his chin is abnormally developed. 
All such characteristics can be discovered if 
one, after making a tracing of a face on a 
pane of glass, measures the tracing exactly 
as one measures a distance upon a map. The 
next step is to learn to measure, not a trac- 
ing, but a person’s features, by holding a pen- 
cil in the air, as illustrated in Figure 13, 
Chapter III. Herein lies the whole founda- 
tion of drawing the characteristics of forms: 
there are certain general proportions to natu- 
ral objects, and drawing the variation from 
these represents individual appearance. You 
will see that by measurement the character- 
istics of an elephant or of a fly can be ascer- 
tained. So; too, with the forms in landscape. 
There is a general form to an oak, like a bou- 
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quet ; a general form to a cedar, like a cone; 

a general form to a weeping willow, like a 

fountain. Todraw an individual oak, cedar, 

or willow, you measure and find out how it 
differs from the general. Against this oak 
the north wind has blown, so that it is no 
longer symmetrical, but larger on one side 
than on the other; in that cedar the shade 
from some near-by tree has so prevented the 
lower limbs from growing that it is not 
broader at the base than it is half way up, 
so the cone shape is not perfect, but only 
noticeable at the top; in yonder willow the 
branches are so thick that the usual effect is 
not seen, but it seems without a trunk, like 
a tuft of grass. To understand the particular, 
one should know the general forms. 

On looking over the illustrations in back 
numbers of The Art Amateur, you can surely 
see how a map, as it were, of the general con- 
tours of objects is a great part of the artists’ 
productions. You also see how much a pro- 
file suggests the character of the subject. Of 
course, I do not mean to imply that little 
touches of shading inside the outline do not 
count for a great deal in drawing, or that you 
need not learn at some time to draw the front 
view of an object. On the contrary, that is 
one of the very things a pane of glass will 
help you with. It will aid you to place the 
receding planes of a face in proper relation 
to one another. In tracing Figure 4 you will 
see that, aside from the profile, the ear is in- 
dicated in the diagram. Any one who thus 
“ places ” the ear first, and then the hair be- 
hind it, lock after lock, till he comes to the 
outline of the back of the head, will be thor- 
oughly conscious of the rotundity of a skull, 
and conscious that as the locks recede around 
the head they seem narrower and narrower. 
Now, of course, this apparent diminishing of 
size in the locks as they recede is a matter of 
perspective. The pane of glass is an ideal 
apparatus upon which to study perspective. 
It corresponds to your picture plane (a, }, 
c, d may be considered your picture plane 
when looking at the child’s head, and it cor- 
responds to your drawing-paper, which, 
though you may draw on it, placed flat on 
the table, is meant to be seen vertical, like 
a, b, c, d), and with it in front of you, you 
can understand most readily the terms and 
rules of perspective. You should certainly 
endeavor to go further than merely learning 
the absolute rules about simple lines and 
planes, and you should strive to fill your 
mind with the theory of perspective. 

Here is something difficult to understand, 
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but see if you can reason it out. The draughts- 
man must realize that Figures 9 and 10 (the 
front base line of the casts) run up toward 
the horizon, and if continued far enough in 
nature would seem to end in the horizon—a 
thing that he can learn from the laws of per- 
spective, which say absolutely that all hori- 
zontal lines below the eye not parallel to the 
picture plane appear to run up to the horizon 
and to end in the horizon. He must know 
further that, for instance, the front line of 
the base of the chin bone of Dante (see m-n) 
has the same tendency. Not being a straight 
line, this bone can be said to have only a re- 
sultant, not an absolute direction. It appears 
to tip upward in its present position (below 
the eye), while it would tip upward more if 
the cast stood lower down, and as much as 
Figure 9 if the chin bone were on a level with 
the table. It would not tip at all if on a level 
with the eye, and would appear to tip down- 
ward if above the eye. If you do not quite 
understand what we mean by the front line 
of the base of the chin, argue it out in this 
way: what is the difference between a view 
of the near half of the Dante bust as seen in 
our photograph and a view of the remainder 
of the bust if it were slit down the middle, 
through the bridge of the nose, and the near 
half taken away? In the latter case we 
should see just the end of the chin corre- 
sponding to its centre, exactly below the end 
of the nose. Now, however, we see that 
point and a little more of the front of the 
chin, which would be gone if the near half of 
the cast had been taken away. It is to be re- 
gretted that the American student will not 
get the full value of this lesson, because it is 
impossible for him to appreciate the complete 
significance of tracing Figure 4. If our il- 
lustration were published in France, this 
method of tracing would be appreciated, for 
in that country there is a general knowledge 
of art expression, and an understanding of 
the styles of different artists; so that readers 
then would see how, in a manner similar to 
the drawings of Millet, Rodin, Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, and Raffaélli, this diagram expresses 
the “large forms” of the typical child’s 
head. But in America, there being absolutely 
no zxsthetic education, if this tracing were 
shown around the household the whole family 
would smile incredulously at the assertion 
that it is a good representation of the cast, 
Figure 2. Yet on the understanding of this 
fact is dependent all your progress in artistic 
drawing. I do not mean to assert that this is 
the only kind of drawing you should study. In 
order to represent a near object, on the con- 
trary, you should progress farther, and learn 
to make a more finished drawing. It does not 
say so much, it is not so beautiful as the surer 
line drawing of Holbein, of Lefevre, of Lo- 
brichon,’ of Mary Cassatt; but it should be 
understood that in nearly all landscape draw- 
ings the distant objects—the trees, rocks, and 
hills—are rarely executed with greater exact- 
ness than in this tracing! On the other hand, 
a drawing of a rock near by may be full of 
detail in comparison with distant rocks in 
the picture. It has many details, just as the 
cast in the diagram, in comparison to the 
tracing. All distant objects are drawn by 
omitting details and preserving the large 
masses—the width and height, the general 
form of important contours—as the tracing, 
4, omits the many curves of the nose and 
hair, but gives the mass of the hair and the 
general slant of the nose. So, in a drawing 
of a near tree, you show that it is an oak by 
giving not only its general forms, but by giv- 
ing the oak-leaf shape to its outlying leaves. 
In drawing a distant oak, it is impossible to 
see the shape of its leaves, but you show its 
general bulk, its large masses, and we recog- 
nize them as representing the masses of an 
oak, as differing from the mass of a cedar or 
willow. Ernest KNAUFFT. 
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THE COLLECTOR. 





pegs HE prices obtained for paintings 
at recent sales in this country 
and in Europe might be instruc- 
tive if they were more consistent 
and if one could be always sure 
of the attributions printed in 
the catalogues. At the Mendonga sale the 
interesting Turner, “ The Funeral Cortége 
of Lord Nelson departing from Greenwich 
Hospital” in barges draped with black and 
crimson, was bought by Mr. C. R. Flint for 
$3300. Mr. Flint was one of the principal 
buyers at the sale. He secured the Franz 
Hals, “ Portrait of a Professor,” for $2000. 
The hands are badly repainted. He also 
bought for $1050 a “ Head of a Boy,” at- 
tributed in the most unkind fashion to Cor- 
reggio. Mr. Ichenhauser, a London dealer, 
from whom Senhor Mendonga had bought 
several of his pictures, secured paintings at- 
tributed to Sir Peter Lely, “ old ” Crome and 
Constable at low prices. Mr. William Claus- 
sen bought Raeburn’s portrait of Lord Byron 
for $2000. A big Paul Veronese, so called, 
went to Mr. G. W. Thorne for $2500. Corot’s 
“ Berger Jouant avec un Chevre,” not a very 
good example, brought $4600, theshighest 
price of the sale. A ‘* Magdalen,” attributed 
to Murillo, was bought by Mr. F. L. Loring 
for $4550. A fine portrait by Mierevelt went 
for $290; Coello’s “ Portrait of Donna Ka- 
trina da Braganza,” $375, and a very interest- 





ing “ Portrait of a Spanish Prince,” attrib- : 


uted, without much show of reason, to Ve- 

lasquez, but probably by some good contem- 

porary, went for $210 to Mr. A. Middleton. 
* *K & 

Or the Byron relics disposed of at the sale 
the poet’s will and other manuscripts were 
bought by Mr. H. B. Smith for $450. The 
will alone should have fetched double that 
price had not some former possessor torn 
out Byron’s signature, which was afterward 
pasted in again. It is hard to suppose that 
this was done from a belief that the part was 
worth more money than the whole. But our 
Grangerites have frequently been guilty of 
follies almost as great. The sale was full of 
surprises, pictures good, bad, and indifferent 
fetching high prices, and others, good, bad, 
and indifferent, going for iow prices without 
rhyme or reason. This, be it remembered, 
was the second Mendonga collection. The 
first, disposed of at auction in 1892, was of 
a like heterogeneous character, and the free 
use of famous names made by the owner ex- 
cited no little ridicule. Senhor de Mendonga 
appears to have been one of those whose 
judgment in matters of art is sometimes 
good, sometimes bad, and never reliable. 

** * 

Amonc the principal prices at the Doria 
sale are 22,000 francs paid by Durand-Ruel 
for Degas’ “La Danseuse chez le Photo- 
graphe;” 22,100 for Renoir’s “ La Pensée,” 
and 10,000 for his “ Café Concert,” also pur- 
chased by Durand-Ruel; 7200 for a “ Jeune 
Femme,” by Manet ; 7000 for Claude Monet’s 
“ Bateaux sur la Fleuve.” Of the numerous 
Corots the “ Lake in Italy” brought 34,500 
francs; the “ Plage du Treport,” which a 
“ great daily” converts into “ La Plague du 
Treport,” brought 30,000; Theodore Rous- 
seau’s “ Vallée d’Auvergne,” 21,000; Jong- 
kind’s “ Rue de Delft,” 16,100; Delacroix’s 
“Chasse aux Lions,” 19,500, and Daumier’s 
“The Third-Class Carriage,” 46,500, the 
highest price of the sale, a notable feature of 
which was the marked appreciation shown by 
buyers for the works of Jongkind and Cals, 
artists whose works are only now beginning 
to receive the attention which they deserve. 

** * 

At Messrs. Christie’s, recently, the collec- 
tion of Mr. Miéville was sold, the total 
amount of the proceeds being over £40,000. 
The most notable feature was the high prices 
realized by three examples of Troyon—“ The 
Dairy Farm,” “ A Cattle Market and Fair in 
France, by the Sea,” and “ A View on the 


French Coast ”—which fetched respectively 
£6400, £3600, and £2600. . 
*_* * 

AMERICAN artists are well represented at 
the Salon. St. Gaudens, Alexander Dodge, 
Gari Melchers, and Gustave Mosler are 
among those whose works are most highly 
rated by the French critics. 

** * 

THE removal to new quarters of “ The 
Art House,” for so many years under the 
management of Mr. Thomas B. Clarke, is 
an event of interest to nearly every art lover, 
though the flitting is only across the way to the 
opposite side of Thirty-fourth Street. Thenew 
galleries enjoy a better light and are more 
roomy than the old. The main gallery, hung 
throughout in a dull greenish stuff, is re- 
served for old Chinese porcelains, and in par- 
ticular for specimens of the Ming “five-color” 
wares. A better background for porcelains 
cannot be found. The office is hung with a 
slightly brighter green, in which is a scarcely 
noticeable shimmer of metallic threads. Mr. 
Henry de Morgan, who has long been in 
charge of the department of Greek and 
Roman antiquities of the Art House, is in 
Europe, and may be expected to return with 
many new acquisitions in the fall. 

** * 

WE are happy to be able to announce the 
approaching completion of Dr. Bode’s great 
work on Rembrandt, the third volume of 
which is now almost nearly ready for the 
press. 

*x* *k * 

KNOEDLER & Co. have undertaken to re- 
duce to a minimum the cost of fine etchings 
after the masters. Their collection already 
includes pictures by Millet, Corot, Murillo, 
Reynolds, and Gainsborough, etched by Ra- 
jon, Waltner, Chauvel, and Brunet-Debaines. 
Artistically framed in antique oak at a cost of 
$12 to $15 each, these spirited etchings 
should be immensely popular. 

* * * 

One of the most important exhibitions of 
the season in London has been the Turner 
exhibition at the Guildhall, in which every 
stage of Turner’s evolution was shown, from 
the more conventional early work, of which 
the best example was the “ Kilgarran Castle ” 
of 1797 to the gorgeous experiments in light 
and color of his later years, which still re- 
main incomprehensible to the average Briton. 

*_* * 

Amonc the exhibitions with which the sea- 
son wound up was an excellent display of 
landscapes by Courbet at Durand-Ruel’s; an 
exhibition of paintings “ On Land and Sea” 
by Mr. George McCord at Knoedler’s ; at the 
Grolier Club a highly interesting show of 
original editions of the works of Edmund 
Spenser, the poet, commemorative of the 
three hundredth anniversary of his death. 
Mosler’s masterpiece, “The Ghost Story,” 
described in our article on the painter, is at 
the galleries of Fishel, Adler & Schwartz, as 
is also “ The Dinner Call” and a recently 
painted portrait. 

** * 

Art the Brandus galleries there is a land- 
scape by Domingo, a scene in a park with 
many little figures in eighteenth-century cos- 
tume ; at Schaus’ a Venetian scene by Rico, a 
French river scene by Yon, a view of a creek 
winding through salt meadows by Cazin, and 
a life-size bronze, “ The First Flight,” by 
Albert Bruce Joyce, are to be seen, and at 
Oehme’s galleries an uncommonly fine Hen- 
ner, a Zamacois, “ Bourgeois en Chasse,” in 
a pumpkin field, frightened by the unwonted 
sight of a scarecrow. 

*-* * 

THE most important election which the 
National Academy of Design has held in re- 
cent years has resulted in the choice of Mr. 
Frederick Dielman for President, and an al- 
most completely new set of men in the various 
committees, only one old member being re- 
tained in the Jury of Selection, and none in 
the Hanging Committee. It is to be hoped 
that this injection of new blood will show 


itself in the exhibitions of the coming season. 
The Academicians will move into temporary 
quarters at One Hundred and Tenth Street 
and Tenth Avenue on the tenth of this 
month. 

* * * 

THE space reserved for American pictures 
at the coming International Exposition is, 
nevertheless, very small, affording room, so 
we learn from Mr. Caldwell, for only about 
two hundred and fifty pictures. The juries, 
of which there will be one in Chicago and 
one in New York, will, it is likely, have a 
difficult task in selecting the works to be 
shown as examples of American art. 


Messrs. DowDESWELL & DowDESWELL, of 
London, have been holding an exhibition of 
Elihu Vedder’s drawings for the illustration 
of Omar Khayyam. The work has attracted 
considerable attention. ; 

* * * 

Tue sale of the Duc de Talleyrand, Va- 
lencay et Sagan pictures, objects of art, fur- 
nishings, tapestries, porcelains, and minia- 
tures, willtake place atthe galleries of Georges 
Petit, Paris, on May 29th, 30th, 31st, and 
June 1st. Among the pictures are the por- 
traits of the Emperor Napoleon, Louis XVIIL., 
and Charles X., by Gérard; “ Young Girl,” 
by Angelica Kauffman ; “ Portrait of a Man,” 
by Largilliére ; “ Christopher Columbus,” by 
Luciano ; “ Portrait of Colbert,” by Mignard ; 
“Le Buveur,” by Murillo; “ Duchesse la 
Chateauroux,” by Nattier ; “ Charles Maurice 
de Talleyrand Périgord,” by Prud’hon ; “ Por- 
trait of a Man” and “ Mile. Adélaide d’Or- 
léans,” by Adrien de Vries. We are indebted 
to M. Durand-Ruel for a copy of the cata- 
logue containing some thirty-five illustrations 
exceedingly well reproduced. 

* kK Ox 

“ THe plight of the Luxembourg Gallery is 
nothing less than a public scandal,” says 
M. Ralf Derechef in the Paris Magazine. 
“ The building originally served as an orange- 
ry; a few structural alterations and, above 
all, an administrative decree converted it into 
a picture gallery. It is, of course, quite un- 
suited for the purpose. Standing level with 
the soil, and roofed after the manner of a 
hothouse, it is damp in winter, and a furnace 
during the hot weather. The pictures rele- 
gated to this inferno are alternately dripping 
with moisture or cracking in their frames. 
Some twenty years’ exposure to these atmos- 
pherical vicissitudes would be more than 
enough to ruin a canvas, and although there 
are many monstrosities in the Luxembourg 
of which it would be a pleasure to chronicle 
the demise, there is a sprinkling of master- 
pieces which it would be a crime to allow to 
deteriorate. In addition, moreover, to what 
1 am tempted to term its insalubrity, the 
Luxembourg is of cramped dimensions—a 
massacre of the ‘ pot-boilers’ might remedy 
this defect—while it has no storage room to 
speak of, or any of the spare space so needful 
for the various services of a public gallery. 
In short, its abolition and the erection in its 
place of a fitter and more commodious build- 
ing are indispensable. A private society is 
prepared to undertake this task. It offers to 
advance the money required for the construc- 
tion of a new gallery, while, with admirable 
abnegation, though, perhaps, with some 
temerity, it will consent to the edifice being 
designed by a government architect. To re- 
coup itself for the funds it is thus willing to 
place at the disposal of the nation, the society 
merely asks to be allowed to charge a small 
entrance fee on two or three days of the 
week until the sum expended has been re- 
funded to the lenders. The government, I 
believe, has graciously consented to consider 
this proposal ; its rejection would be an enor- 
mity of which I refuse to hold even bureau- 
crats to be capable, though doubtless some 
tub-thumper will be found to clamor for the 
perpetration of the crime in the name of 
democracy, and in virtue of the right of every 
citizen to gaze free of charge at the fragments 
that remain of what once were pictures.” 
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Chas. ‘Coditiiidaiin 
6 Rue de la Rochefoucauld, 


PARIS, 


GALLERIES OF HIGH-CLASS 
PAINTINGS, 


OLD MASTERS AND BARBIZON SCHOOL. 


Selected Etchings. Limited Editions. 


Has just issued the second volume of 


THE COMPLETE WORK OF REMBRANDT, 


by Witnet.m Bone, There will be eight 
volumes, containing the reproductions in 
heliogravure of all the Master’s pictures, 
with their descriptions and their history. 
The richest and most extensive book ever 
published of any painter. Subscription 
price for the complete work : $520 for the 
Edition de Luxe on Japan paper; $320 
for the edition on Holland paper, 








| CURIOS 


Oriental Porcelains 
Jades 
Bronzes 
Ivories 
Lacquers 
Crystals 
Rugs and Stuffs 


Ragu FIFTH AVE, N. Y. 


IR. 34TH ST., OPPOSITE THE WALDORF 


“GOUPIL & CO. 


OF PARIS 








BOUSSOD, VALADON & CO.' 


SUCCESSORS 


Paris, London, New York, The Hague 


PAINTINGS, BRONZES 
and WORKS OF ART 


303 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
N. E. Corner Thirty-first Street 


ZF. Bae, 


Antiques, Curios,Works of Art, 
Quaint Odd Things. 


105 WEST 42d ST., N. Y. 














HEINIGKE & BOWEN 


Stained Glass Makers 


Memorial Windows « « « 
Memorial Bronzes and Brasses 


24 & 26 Bast 43th Street, New York. 
Fifth Avenue Art Galleries 
James P. Silo 


Auctioneer 





366 & 368 Fifth Ave. (34th & 35th Sts.) N. Y. 


Historical and 
be Metoria Cablets 


Artistic Designs in Bronze, Granite or Marble, 
with ornamental or sculptured details. 
Send for Illustrated Handbook. 

J. & R. LAMB 
59 CARMINE ST., - NEW YORK 








| A. D. VORCE | 


SCHAUS’ ART GALLERY. 


FINE OIL PAINTINGS and 
WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS 


BY EMINENT ARTISTS. 
UNRIVALLED COLLECTION OF 


MODERN ETCHINGS AND 
ENGRAVINGS. 
Rare Old LINE-ENGRAVINGS. 
ARTISTIC FRAMES. 


WILLIAM SCHAUS, 


204 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Madison Square, 


DURAND-RUEL, 


EXPERT ann IMPORTER OF 


ANCIENT ann MODERN 
PAINTINGS, 


389 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


(Corner 36th Street.) 


Books in Rich Bindings 
High Class Paintings 
Water Colors and Drawings 


ENGRAVINGS AND 
ETCHINGS OF ALL SCHOOLS 


Bonaventure's Galleries 


6 West 33d Street, _ Opposite 


2 The Waldorf 


Blakeslee Gallery 


Firth Avenue, Cor. 34TH Srt., N. Y. 


Early Dutch 


New York. 

















New York office of the largest and most important 





Flemish & English) 
Paintings | 


Art Galleries in Paris. 


16 Rue Larrirrre anv wut Rue Lereccerinr 








ARNOLD & LOCKE,. | 


GLASS STAINERS 
AND DECORATORS, 


Office, Show Rooms and Factory, 


250 & 





252 FULTON STREET, 
Ovington Building, 


_L. Crist DELMONICO | 
166 FIFTH AVENUE 


(Between 2Ist & 22d Streets) 


name. 0. 50mm, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


| 
Epwarp S. Arnon, 
Epwarp Tippen. 





NEW YORK Seen ae 
GALLERY | T. A. Wilmurt § Sons 
OF FINE GOLD 


PICTURE FRAMES : 


Restoring and Repairing Paintings a Specialty 
Repatring and Regilding Done in the Neatest Manner 


54 East 13th St. - New York 


Third Door West of Broadway. 


Fishel, A dler & Schwartz /7- D. GARDINER 


10 West 22 St., 





HIGH CLASS 
PAINTINGS 








Large and Important Collection of | 
Soon “i i Furniture 
Oil Paintings and Uv ‘ater-Color | Antique 


Drawings by celebrated European |Clocks . Marbles . Bronzes 
Porcelains . Ivories 
Miniatures . Objects of Art 
Textile Fabrics 
Embroideries . Etc. 


and American -Artists. 


IMPORTERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 


Etchings, Engravings, Fac-similes, etc. 


APPROPRIATE AND 
HANDSOME HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
Artistic Framing a Specialty 


373 FIFTH AVE. "sis" N.Y. 


Original decorative schemes for home 
furnishing. Estimates submitted. 


WM. CLAUSEN 


Maker of Frames-—exctusive Designs 


and DEALER IN PICTURES 


American Paintings especially 
ETCHINGS ENGRAVINGS 
381 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 


Dikran G. Kelckian 


303 FIFTH AVE., Cor. 31sT Sr. 








Fulius Ochme 


(Formerly with the successors of Goupil Co.) 


384 Fifth Avenue, between 35th & 36th Sts. 
NEW YORK CITY 


H. igh Class Paintings: 


Barbizon School 


tAND 


Early English Masters 





Importer of Antiquities, Rare | 
Potteries, Velvets, Brocades, | 


and Cyprus Glasses 


Geo. F. OF, 
FINE FRAMES, 


No. 4 Clinton Place, New York. 
(8th Street, near Broadway.) No catalogue 
Works of Art Framed with Artistic Judgment 


ANTIQUES. 


A large collection of special articles for 


Ancient and Modern) srire.ie ccnads "oe 
Paintings SYPHER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Now occupying the entire building at 
Open every day ers = 








MAKER OF 


EDWARD BRANDUS 
ART GALLERIES 


391 Sth AVE., N. Y. 
Permanent Exhibition 











| Pranklin Square, 





Srom ic a.m, to 6 386 Fifth Ave. (36th St.), New York 
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L. Castelvecchi & Co. 


Manufacturers and 
Importers of 


Plaster Casts 


Antique, Medieval 
and Modern 


For the use of Schools, Colleges, 
Academies of Design, and 
Decorative Purposes. 


Casts in good Ivory Finish a 
specialty. 
The largest collection in America. 


Send three cents in eg stage for 
Catalogue and Price List. 


143 Grand Street 


Near Broadway 


M. H. HARTMANN 


19 Union Square 
NEW YORK CITY 


IMPORTER OF 


Artists’ Materials 


Special Bargains in 
WOOLEN TAPESTRY 





NEW YORK 





| WHITE CHINA ror DECORATING 


WATER AND OIL COLORS 
STUDIES OF ALL KINDS 
AND COMPLETE 
SKETCHING OUTFITS 


Send for Catalogue, free on application. 


R. M. GUBSCH & C0., 


119 East 23d St., New York 
SPECIALTIES IN 


PYROGRAPHY OR FIRE 
ETCHING WORK 
Instructions Given 
Best of Imported Apparatus, 
A large stock of goods, plain 
and in the completed state, espe- 
cially designed for this new dec- 
yrative art, consisting of tables, 
che airs, tabourettes, or S, pic- 
ture frames panels, and a great 
variety of other wares : 


DESIGNS FOR SALE. 














NEW FIELD AND 
OPERA GLASSES 


These glasses, called 
Triéder ot 
have eight to ten times 
the power of the ordinary construction, 
They are compact, convenient, durable; 
invaluable for use at the theatre, by 
Army and Navy, at regattas and race- 
meets, while travelling, or on plains and 
ranches. For sale by all leading jewel- 
ets and opticians, J Send for catalogue. 


C. P. Goer3, 
52 EB. Union Sq., Hew Work, 


Head Offices : BexLIn-FRIEDENAU. 








HAVE VOU SEEN 


HARPER’S PICTORIAL HISTORY 
of the 
WAR with SPAIN? 


Sold only by Subscription. 
For information write to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
New York City. 


ABE 


PIANOS 


ARE TRULY ARTISTIC 

















For tne home, library, sick room, studio, office, school room. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Cyciopzp1a or Home Arts, edited and com- 
piled by Montague Marks, covers a wide field, in- 
cluding all of the graphic arts that may be practised 
at home, and some others, such as lithography and 
mural painting. The work is so arranged that it 
escapes the usual fault of cyclopedias. It is no- 
wise dry or “ scrappy.” The aim has been to in- 
terest the reader while instructing him, and we 
should say it has been in full measure attained. 
The work commences with several articles on 
“ Drawing.” Then follow “ Lithography,” “ Etch- 
ing and Dry-Point,” and “ Illustrating.” Under the 
head of “ Painting” are grouped “ Painting in 
Water-Colors ” with subdivisions of Flower-Paint- 
ing, Landscape, and others, followed by sections 
dealing with pastels and oil colors. ‘“‘ Decorative 
Painting ” includes mural painting, fan painting, 
and illumination; and there is a special department 
of “ Painting in Mineral Colors.” Next we come 
to modelling and the allied arts of wood-carving. 
pyrogravure, and leather decoration. “‘ Metal-work ” 
includes saw-piercing, hammered work, and light 
wrought-iron work. And there are several papers 
on “ Applied Design ” and on “ Retouching Photog- 
rapher’s Negatives,” ‘“ Restoration of Damaged 
China,” “ Extra-Illustrating,” and “ Taxidermy.” 
In short, the volume is full of good, sound, practical 
information in works of its class, while it is not so 
bulky as to be unwieldy. The illustrations are a 
special feature. They are numerous, appropriate. 
and well printed. The volume is handsomely bound 
in red, in imitation of old, straight-grained morocco, 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., $3.00.) 


In Batiaps, CriticAL Reviews, TALES, VARIOUS 


Essays, Letrers, SKETCHES, and so forth, by Will- . 


iam Makepeace Thackeray, we renew with delight 
some old acquaintances in the brilliant writer’s 
works classified under the various captions given in 
the title which comprises the thirteenth volume of 
the Biographical Edition. This collection of mis- 
cellaneous writings is prefaced as usual by the In- 
troduction of Anne Thackeray Ritchie, which has 
given special interest to the twelve preceding vol- 
umes. It is saying much when one states that her 
reminiscences and anecdotes concerning her gifted 
father and his productions have never been of 
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greater interest than in the last. The likenesses of 
various progenitors reproduced from family por- 
traits also lend an added interest to her pages. Ap- 
pended to the six hundred pages are a life of the 
author, by Leslie Stephen, a bibliography, and 
throughout the volume illustrations by Thackeray, 
George Cruikshank, and John Leech. (Harper & 
Brothers, $1.75.) 


THE ComMPLete PoeticAL WorkKS oF JOHN MILTON 
in the Cambridge edition, with the life of Milton 
by William Vaughan Moody, is a handsome volume 
of over four hundred pages, including an appendix 
of notes and illustrations, and a useful index of first 
lines, in addition to that of the titles of the poems. 
A special interest is given to the volume by a photo- 
gravure of Milton, after Vertue’s engraving, made 
from the portrait originally belonging to Milton’s 
widow. This is known as the Onslow portrait, from 
the fact that it once figured in the collection belong- 
ing to Speaker Onslow, and disappeared after the 
sale of Lord Onslow’s pictures in 1828. There is 
also on the title-page a charming little vignette that 
represents the “ pretty box ” in which the blind poet 
took refuge from the plague when it devastated 
London in 1665. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 
$2.00. ) 


Fur AND FEATHER TALES, by Hamblen Sears, com- 
prise a series of five personal experiences in duck 
shooting, stag hunting, deer stalking, reindeer hunt- 
ing, and pheasant shooting. The narrator tells his 
story in each instance in a simple, straightforward 
fashion, and even an unsportsmanlike reader cannot 
fail to follow each recital with a keen and lively in- 
terest. Mr. Sears has a faculty in his brisk and breezy 
descriptions, which are enlivened by delicate, humor- 
ous sayings, either direct or implied, of inspiring 
one to go and do likewise. The stories are fresh 
with the atmosphere of the forest and the moun- 
tain, and the guide of the woods of Maine that lie 
beyond the well-known Rangeley district, the Cape 
Cod Yankee with his original notions and plans 
anent duck decoying, the French piqueur, and the 
Norwegian hunter become living, breathing person- 
alities in the realistic petures drawn by Mr. Sears’ 
spirited pen. Mr. A. B. Frost contributes some ex- 
cellent illustrations. (Harper & Brothers, $1.75.) 


Our IstAnp Empire, a Handbook of Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippine Islands, by Charles 








Vitality in Art Work 


One is constantly brought face to face with a result which shows 


Morris, contains a vast amount of valuable and re- 
liable material pertaining to these various localities. 
The author has classified the information to be 
found within the book’s tasteful gray and silver 
covers, and the searcher for facts, which are set 
forth in an unbiassed way, relating to our recently 
acquired possessions in the two hemispheres, can 
secure them almost at a glance. Historical sketches, 
natural productions, civil and political relations, 
population, manners and customs, agricultural in- 
dustries, manufactures and commerce, are treated 
with accuracy, and in such an entertaining way, 
that the reader is convinced that though truth is 
stranger than fiction, under Mr. Morris’ presenta- 
tion it is certainly not less interesting. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, $1.50.) 


CHINA AND Pottery Marks, by Gilman Colla- 
more & Co., is a substantially bound and convenient 
book of reference for collectors. It gives the marks 
of the most celebrated potteries, omitting those of 
unimportant establishmeents, .whose effort was 
merely to imitate the products of the famous mak- 
ers. Thus we have the principal marks used in the 
Meissen potteries at Dresden, the sceptre and globe 
with cross of Berlin, and many other German 
marks, those of the Moscow and St. Petersburg 
factories, of Copenhagen, Delft, of the majolica and 
soft paste porcelains of Venice, of Capo di Monte, 
Buon Retiro at Madrid, of the famous English fac- 
teries of Wedgwood, Spode, Coalport, Derby, and 
others, and of the French factories of St. Cloud, 
Sarreguemines Rouen, Sévres,and numerous others. 
There are added several blank pages for the col- 
lector’s notes. (50 cents.) 


KING oR KNAVE, WHICH WINS? An Old Tale 
of Huguenot Days, edited by William Henry John- 
son. The large circle of readers that found enjoy- 
ment in the dashing romance of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, published last year under the title of ‘“‘ The 
King’s Henchman,” may be recommended to renew 
their friendship with many of the characters that 
gave interest to that stirring record of adventure. 
This latest chronicle forms a sequel to the previous 
tale, and the vicissitudes of fortune of the leading 
characters are handled with the same skill with 
which Mr. Johnson presented the varied experi- 
ences of the King’s henchman and his royal mas- 
ter. The defeat of the Spanish Armada is vividly 








F.W. Devoe & Co.’s 
Artists’ Tube Colors 








both care and craft, but with something essential lacking. The con- 
ception is plainly along approved lines, the technique is clever, the ma- | 
terial and embellishment are admirable, but the well-rounded whole is | 
not vitalized. The absence of expression is positively disquieting, even 
though the result is a precise thing of beauty! There is no good art | 
work unless it has actual vitality. Everything in | 


Tiffany Favrile Glass 


is always aglow with true artistic feeling! 


The Effects in the Ware itself are wholly original and apparent» 
while its treatment reveals the widest range in decorative study, includ- 
ing the unique blending of colors and the greatest diversity in forms. 
Vases, Bowls, Cabinet Pieces, Standing and Hanging Lamps, Candle- 
sticks, Gas and Electric Fixtures, all in combination with artistic metal 
work, in a variety of designs for Select Presentation, from $5 to $500. 


Its Fame is International ! 


Collections have been purchased and are now exhibited in the South 
Kensington Museum, London, and Luxembourg, Paris, besides twelve 
other prominent Art Museums in Europe, and the Imperial Museum of 
Fine Arts, Tokio, Japan. 


TIFFANY STUDIOS 


(Tiffany Glass & Decorating Company) 
GLASSWORK, MEMORIALS, FURNISHINGS AND DECORATIONS 








333-341 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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CANVAS, ACADEMY BOARDS, 
FINE BRUSHES FOR OIL AND 
WATER-COLOR PAINTING, etc. 


“THE STANDARD QUALITY ” 





We have just introduced a 


New Sketch Box o ieteensive 


the happy-thought of an artist who is too 
modest to give it his name. The box is a val- 
uable adjunct to the usual summer outfit. 

Get descriptive circular. 

Many prominent artists keep their Sketch- 
ing Boxes filled with F. W. Devoe & Co.’s Oil 
Colors in tubes; for long trips we put them up 
in large size tubes—as an accommodation. 





SUPPLIES FOR CHINA PAINTING, 
MODELING, ETCHING, PEN-AND- 
INK DRAWING, PYROGRAPHY, 
MINIATURE ENGRAVING # 3 


% EVERYTHING IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


F. W. Devoe & C.'T. Raynolds Co. 


Fulton Street, cor. William 176 Randolph Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


The Largest Manufacturers and Importers of Artists’ 
Materials in the United States. 
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described in the early pages of the story, and recent 
naval events that have taken a place in the history 
of our own period fresh in mind, seems to quicken 
the pleasure with which one follows the movements 
of the battleships in the old sea fight. The chief 
incidents of the story describe the martial endeav- 
ors of Henry of Navarre to secure the throne of 
France, and the strategies of gallantry with which 
he sought to obtain dominion in the affections of 
the famous Gabrielle d’Estrées. The whole story, 
like its predecessor, is told in a style that one can- 
not fail to believe is a faithful reflex of the methods 
and manners of life in the period. (Little, Brown 
& Company, $1.50.) 


GorRHAM SUGGESTIONS is a charmingly gotten up 
alphabetical list of the wares of the Gorham Manu- 
facturing Co., by whom the pamphlet is issued. 
Its Japan paper cover bears an elegant design in 
brown and gold, and its half-tone plates, printed in 
two colors, reflect the beauty of the artistic break- 
fast and tea sets, the inkstands, calendar easels, 
paper racks, and other articles for library and writ- 
ing tables, the articles for the work-basket, the can- 
delabra, and candlesticks, the loving cups and prizes, 
toilet articles, smoker’s articles, mounted glass, and 
leather goods, and other silverware, for which the 
firm is famous. This charming little pamphlet may 
be had by addressing the publishers. (The Gorham 
Manufacturing Co.) 


THe Four-Track Series oF MONOGRAPHS OF 
TRAVEL, by Mr. George H. Daniels, presents in a 
neat and handy form the most desirable information 
for travellers. The attractive illustrations, printed 
frequently in colored inks, the carefully compiled 
maps, the schedules, and itineraries are all that the 
most exacting could require. One of these handy 
little books tells of ‘‘ The Adirondack Mountains, 
and how to reach them,” presents views on the 
Fulton chain of lakes, on Lakes Placid, Chateau- 
guay, the Rainbow Falls in Ausable Chasm, and 
other charming nooks in “the nation’s pleasure 
ground and sanitarium.” ‘“ Two to Fifteen Days’ 
Pleasure Tours on the New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad ” has pictures of the Thou- 
sand Islands, Niagara, and Lake Champlain. “ Sara- 
toga the Beautiful” describes and pictures the 
world’s greatest watering-place, and “ A Message to 
Garcia ” tells of Lieutenant Rowan’s famous feat in 
taking the President’s letter to the Cuban general. 
(New York Central Railroad, 10 cents each.) 





ART NEWS AND NOTES. 


THE opening of a new art gallery downtown is a 
very unusual event; but the Benoit art rooms on 
Fulton Street bid fair to be popular. They contain 
good examples of several American painters, among 
them pictures of war ships by the late Franklin 
Bassford, the government marine painter, and 
paintings by Wadsworth and Warren Shepherd. 
Some charming pastels by Leroy are to be re- 
marked, and, in particular, several of the best works 
ot J. Califano, an Italian artist, now settled in this 
country, and who has made a specialty of painting 
sheep and mountain landscapes. Mr. Califano is a 
pupil of Bouguereau, but he seems determined to be 
as unlike his master as possible. His method of 
painting, with the palette-knife only, is much more 
like that of Munkacsy in his landscapes. His prin- 
cipal picture, a large view of a rocky valley in the 
Pyrenees, with shepherd’s huts and a flock of sheep, 
is held by Mr. Benoit at $20,000. He has exhibited 
at the Salon and in our National Academy uf De- 
sign. 





THE newly opened Oriental Department at 
Messrs. Altman & Co.’s is full of objects of unusual 
interest at uncommonly low prices. The collec 
tion of embroidered cushions, portiéres, table and 
bed spreads, and so forth, is most remarkable. 
There are embroideries from Scinde and from 
Syria for lambrequins and pillows, Persian table- 
covers with designs involving the human figure and 
animals, and Chinese and Japanese embroideries. 
Some of the Chinese work is of the most artistic 
variety, temple hangings with religious emblems, 
wrought by the needle, and portiéres of red silk 
decorated with squares of brown velvet, with sym- 
bols in gold thread, appliqué. Embroideries often 
priced at $100 are to be obtained for from $55 to 
$50, and many handsome pieces of smaller size can 
be had at $10 to $35. The furniture includes tables, 
chairs, and tabourets in dark-colored Bombay rose- 
wood and in teak, which, contrary to the general 
idea entertained of it, is a light-colored wood, 
though extremely hard. Chased brass from Be- 
nares and antique pierced brass from Persia, Per- 
sian pottery, antique arms, and armor lend variety 
to the display. A curious hanging seat with carved 
back and arms and pierced brass chain would make 
a more comfortable substitute for the old-fashioned 








swing, and in winter could be hung from the ceil- 
ing in hall or sitting-room. A magnificent old 
Persian mosque candlestick of pierced and chased 
bronze, some six feet high, has been fitted as a 
parlor lamp. The East Indian ivory inlaid furni- 
ture, which has sometimes come apart in this 
climate, is now imported in pieces, and is put to- 
gether here by our methods, and is warranted to 
stand our extremes of heat and cold. 





Tue Eastern Art Teachers’ Association was re- 
cently organized to cover the territory east of Cen- 
tral Ohio and as far south as its influence can be 
made to reach. The purpose of this Association is 
the advancement of the interests of art education 
through the discussion of the subject of art in its 
relation to public education, to industry, and to 
social well-being, by presentation of the resuits of 
practical experience in the teaching of art in pub- 
lic and other schools; through round-table discus- 
sions, conferences, addresses, papers,, exhibitions, 
and publications. 

This Association will hold its first general meeting 
at New York City, in Brooklyn, N. Y., May 25th. 26th, 
27th, having its evening sessions at the Art Gal- 
lery of the Brooklyn Institute uf Arts and Sciences, 
and its day sessions at the Pratt Institute, where 
the annual exhibition of the work of all depart- 
ments of that institution will be in progress. 

The Pratt Institute exhibit will include all forms 
of industrial, manual, and fine arts, and will occupy 
from fifty to sixty large rooms. The exhibition of 
pictures, studies, sketches, drawings, and color 
prints by Mr. Arthur W. Dow will be continued, in 
response to request, until May 27th, to enable those 
who attend the meeting of the Association to have 
the benefit of its study. 

A strong programme is in preparation for this 
meeting of the Association. Mr. Charles de Kay 
will talk on “ Art Education in its Relation to our 
Art Industries; ”” Mr. Henry T. Bailey, “ Elemen- 
tary Public Art Education: Its Aims, Scope, and 
Present Methods,” followed by several educators in 
discussion; Mr. Walter S. Perry, Director of the 
Department of Fine Arts, Pratt Institute, will give 
an illustrated lecture on “ The Evolution of Art: 
the Essential Principles which have Governed the 
Development of Architecture, Sculpture, and Paint- 
ing from Early to Modern Times.” The Saturday 
morning session will be largely devoted to the topic 
of Composition, with a leading address, illustrated 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


OUR ISLAND EMPIRE. 





THE CYCLOPEDIA OF HOME ARTS. 





A Hand-Book of Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippine Islands. | Editea and Compiled by Montague Marks. With nearly six hundred 
By Charles Morris, author of ‘‘ The Nation’s Navy,” ‘* The War illustrations and designs. Thick quarto, $3.00, 
with Spain, ‘* Historical Tales,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. In the present volume, the aim constantly in view has been to interest the reader while 


‘* The work is practically four books in one, dealing with four separate countries, and | trying to instruct him, to acquaint him with the technical processes of such of the graphic, 
handling a series of subjects and condensing a mass of information not to be found in any plastic, and applied arts as may be practised at home, and at the same time, so far as feasible, 
other single work now to be had.""—Washington Post, Washington, D.C. supply him with models, designs, and motives for the application of the information acquired. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS ILLUSTRATED. FROM CROMWELL TO WELLINGTON. 


By Francis Bond, M.A., F.G.S., Hon. A.R.I.B.A. With one hundred and | Twelve Soldiers. Edited by Spenser Wilkinson. With an introduction by 
eighty illustrations from photographs. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, of Kandahar. With Portraits and Plans. 
“‘This volume takes up the architectural aspect particularly by what might be termed 8vo. Cloth, $3.50. 
the ‘ biographical’ method, and this is what is so much needed by so many students. The To students in general of history, as well as to those who like to obtain their history by 
text Is most valuable. It is clear and scholarly. The book would be of great value if taken | studying the lives of those who made that history, ‘‘ From Cromwell to Wellington” is 
with the tourist into the cathedral towns.” —Scientific American, likely 19 be of much actual service. 


ELIZABETH, EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA. A Memoir. By A. De Burgh. With eighty illustrations. Octavo. Cloth, $2.50. 


“In this volume the story of the tragic life and death of the late Empress of Austria is told in a straightforward, systematic way without superfluous comment by the author.”— 
Washington Post, Washington, D.C. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION FOR SUIISIER READING 


THE TAMING OF THE JUNGLE. By Dr. C. W. Doyle. 12mo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.00. 


“* The Taming of the Jungle’ is one of the most striking books of Indian life that we have seen since Mr. Kipling produced his ‘ Plain Tales 
from the Hills,’ and it does not. suffer by comparison with the work that made Mr. Kipling famous. Indeed, if Dr. Doyle had been first in the 
field we venture to think that Mr. Kipling’s work would have been adjudged less good than this later effort."—N. Y. Literature. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF BABYLON. | A TRIPLE ENTANGLEMENT. 


A New Copyright Novel. By Wilson Barrett and Robert Hichens. With| By Mrs. Burton Harrison. Author of ‘‘ A Bachelor Maid,” ‘‘ Sweet Bells 
frontispiece by Elenore Plaisted Abbott. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. Uni- Out of Tune,’”’ ‘‘Good Americans,” etc. With illustrations by 
form with “ The Sign of the Cross,’’ by Wilson Barrett. Violet Oakley. i12mo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


“ec 2. % . ’ - . ° . . . 
. ny Is a strange and powerful story in every way wort::y be a successor to ‘ The} _ ** The story concerns the doings of a set of American tourists in Europe, and it is a very 
Sign of the Cross.’”"—New Orleans Daily Picayune. | lively and agreeable narrative throughout.” —Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 


A TROOPER GALAHAD. By General Charies King, U.S.A. 12mo. Cloth, with frontispiece by Harry C. Edwards. $1.00. 


‘“ Captain Charles King is always entertaining, and his ‘A Trooper Galahad’ will be read with no small degree of interest. It is a story of the Southwest, and there are excellent 


character sketches and pictures of life at a frontier post.”—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
THE WIND JASIFERS. 


MR., MISS, AND MRS. 
By Charles Bloomingdale, Jr. (“Karl”). Tall 12mo. Cloth, orna- By T. Jenkins Hains, author of ‘* Captain Gore's Courtship,” etc. 
Cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


mental, $1.25. 
** Hardly any of the stories are more than telling outlines, but their brightness, and the “Th th the ludi nett F de of th i lif ‘1 

fe ‘The author sees the ludicrous as well as the serious side of the sailor’s life, and his 
sketches abound in merriment.” —7he Chicago Inler-Ocea+. 


effective way in which the colors are washed in, give life and interest to every movement.” 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COPIPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia 











12mo. 








—Bostou Herald. 


For Sale by 
all Booksellers 
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by pupils’ work and stereopticon views, by Mr. 
Arthur W. Dow, followed in discussion of various 




















Green, and some brownish tones of Blood Red and 
Finishing Brown. The backs of the leaves should 


touches of Gray. Hall’s Eraser may be used to take 
out portions, and is quite necessary where painting 














































































phases of the subject by Mr. James Hall, Director be lighter, with Apple Green and Sky Blue. Grape is to be accomplished with lustres. It is a medium 
of Art Education in public schools, Springfield, leaves in the fall take a very ruddy color, perhaps that takes out lustre or color, but is not as danger- 
Mass.; Mrs. S. E. W. Fuller, Washington, D. C.; not quite so ideal as they are generally painted, ous as hydrofluoric acid. T 
Victor I. Shinn, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mr. James but of very beautiful autumn coloring, tending The ornamental border may be treated in various — 
Frederick Hopkins, of Boston, and others. toward the purple and browns more than the very ways. Solid gold may be put on, and etched, or _— 
brilliant hues. Deep Violet of Gold may be com- the design may be in paste and gold. Beautiful 7 
Burnt Woop (pyrography) decorations are re- bined with the other colors. The stems are of the paste work is appropriate ornament for a punch- of | 
cciving a great deal of attention just now both same colors, but more brown. : bowl. the 
from architects and interior decorators. Some of For green grapes paint Apple Green and Sky Green Lustre outlined with Gold would be a beau- — 
the recently finished work of Mr. Arthur P. Ayling Blue into the Gray. Let the shadows be of Violet tiful border, if there is no lustre introduced in the PIO} 
for several clubs and private dwellings was shown of Gold and Blue, and warm yellow touches about lower grapes. Keep the border purely conventional that 
in New York at the beginning of May. Among the the sunny places. Get crisp touches and soft re- with Gold and flat color. If Green Lustre is used in 4 suct 
most noticeable pieces was a panel for a music flected lights on the edges. One should be able to _ this way, tint the base of the punch-bowl with the vate 
reom, very deeply burnt in and rich in color, and draw and paint a transparent ball before hoping same. d flow 
another with a coat-of-arms of a German notable. to succeed in painting grapes. Some green grapes, A novel suggestion is to put in a background to drat 
Mr. Ayling has studied most carefully the possibi!:- being so transparent, reflect the surrounding ob- the grape painting of Ruby Lustre, rich and deep. out 
ties of the medium, and has rightly only produced jects. Leave the touch of high light on all the It would make a very effective punch-bowl. Have = * 
designs which are of a decorative character. His grapes except those entirely in shadow. Some- the border of two shades of gold. The natural disti 
color tones, varying from a creamy yel'ow to the times the seeds can be seen. They are suggested painting of the grapes would blend beautifully into mad 
deepest shade of brown, are very cleverly managed. by a deeper touch of Green. Try to get the bunch- the ruby background. Two or three firings would the 
ing quality of the grapes, the relation one bears be necessary for these treatments. For the finai Spec 
Tue date of the exhibition of the National to another. Sometimes they are painted so that firing strengthen the colors, and tone the grays to- ; ligh 
League of Mineral Painters has been changed to they seem more like wads of cotton batting than gether, and finish the gold work. 4 The 
May 22, and will be held in the Art Institute, Chi- grapes. They are too evenly round, too solidly of s 
cago. The exhibit from the New York Society of painted. Study a real bunch to see the bewi!dering ty 
Keramic Arts will be shown during the previous reflections they have. Grapes painted in mineral the 
week for one day at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel. colors should he kept ideal Be an extent, but CORRESPON DE N CE. as a 
. , od ie must have the juicy quality. “a iain ite cies ment — 
HE second annual exhibition of the Country For dark blue grapes paint into the shadows manuscripts and designs sent to The Art Amateur on q rea 
Sketch Club, at the National Academy of Design, Deep Blue Green of Ruby Purple, with Orange Ewe ataa he bees Se oe as tl 
occurs just as we go to press. transparent touches. Some touches of Pompadour otherwise. You 
and Carmine and Yellow Carmine on the stems. ; on b 
PUNCH-BOWL DECORATION—GRAPES. For purple grapes use the same coloring, but let THE COLOR OF SHADOWS. see | 
(See Plate 1987 of the Supplement.) Ruby Purple predominate. F. J. B.—The color tone of shadows as compared 
To get a very glistening and decorative quality with that of the light frequently proves a stum- 
For a natural treatment of the grapes have a pal- for the purple grapes, lay in the bunch first with bling-block to the beginner. Oftenone finds shadows 
lette composed of: Ruby, Blood Red, Pompadour, Ruby Lustre. Just paint it in, blending with the to be grayer and cooler in tone than the light, and P 
Carmine, Deep Violet of Gold, Light Sky Blue, finger lightly, and leave the high lights clear. Let that is what nine persons in ten, if you ask them, ; pose 
Apple Green, Night Green, Deep Blue Green, Moss this be for the first firing. Continue the painting will say that they always are. But, in fact, the : delic 
Green, Brown Green, Yellow Carmine, Finishing with colors in subsequent firings, but do not en- lights in landscape are often grayer and cooler, that : pe 
Brown, Ivory Yellow, Pearl Gray, Warm Gray, tirely cover the Ruby Lustre. is, bluer, than the shadows, because they reflect the ; they 
Orange. Draw in the design. On the other side Green grapes may be treated in the same way, blue of the sky. In the afternoon, when the sun- 4 om 
of the bowl let the leaves be higher. TVranspose it with Light Green Lustre and Dark Green Lustre light is very warm—that is, very yellow in tone— bat 
and arrange some shadow leaves. Do not em- in the shadows. If the plan is to introduce lustre shadows are apt to have a good deal of violet in anal 
phasize stems. Give more prominence to the grace- in the painting, put in portions of the leaves with them. And even the rich brown shadows affected i ar 
ful leaves. Lay in the entire design with warm Violet Lustre, Green Lustre, and Old Ivory. Let by some of the old masters for the sake of their : oma 
gray shadow colors, and while it is still open paint the stems be Chamois Brown Lustre and the small decorative appearance may be found in nature. The with 
some of the local coloring and deeper shadows. tendrils Light Green. only rule is to paint your shadow as you see it at patie 
For the leaves Moss Green, mixed with Night Fire and continue the coloring, but use only the time. Fc 
it ——s : : ot I 
ae oe 7 — ene — heav 
! , =— 
lfmani -SCRIBNER’S NEW FICTION | | 
B.Altmans Go. s 
a a a 2 a | 
FLOOR COVERINGS %: vse during the | | : 
Summer Months, Strong Hearts. hee ie, 
At MODERATE PRICES, “They must stand as among the most “For sheer perfection in the way of char- C 
NESE MATTING fa "Old Groce Daye’ to there found more | mentioned Srst, s story whose sweetness 
CHINESE AND JAPA ‘ ; ) » a sto jose swe s 
JAPANESE RUGS OF JUTE AND COTTON, ||) isicitthe grasp of the master Brookiys | | ——| nies. 
EAST INDIA MOODJ MATS AND DHURRIES, — 
AMERICAN FIBRE, SMYRNA, WILTON ‘ ‘ By EDITH WHARTON. 
a: aes wapet. The Greater Inclination, 8” "OOM Was 
a ae . - We are brought > Sone of PI Be cca ae of shor veo Am 
ANTIQUE and MODERN ORIENTAL CARPETS and RUGS, hy aad 5 Soe 
In various sizes, Choice Colorings and Designs. she hae chosen are maintained with discreet | talcn by Hdith. Wharton: entitled * The por 
and delicate art. .. . Eight admirably | Greater Inclination.’’’—Springfield Repud- 
Eighteenth Street, Nineteenth Street and Sixth Avenue, Rew York. written stories.”—-New York 7imes. fican. Art 
| The Stolen Story. 57 JESSELYNCH WILLIAMS. 
tho 
— “Mr. Williams has the advantage of “Mr. Williams presents the newspaper | 4 
WILLETS’ 2323593322 :3333:32333333: prety Bie pen wall what he is er world as it a a 7 cae = the | 
: First in design Stolen Story ' is one sf the best short stories pe yy te nd and 
Finest in quality— that have been written in a long time.’ Sfournal. . 
BELLEEK CHINA Factory founded 1797 New York Sun. : best 
The “G DA” Campus, ®y CAROLINE FULLER, 
For amateur painters can be had of dealers . ° y | . 
in over 500 mie shapes. Limoges China Across the g , sme, $1 -6O par 
: pa Miss Fuller’s book is a story of the college | course, and deals with the pace develop- | 
Catalogue sent upon mention of Tue Arr AMATEUR. ares life of a group of girls, and reflects the | ment of their characters in that period, as | 
a 1s atmosphere of the place with extraordinary | affected by the social side of college life 
P ; , — ee SPL fidelity, and with delightful humor, en- | and as revealed by their relations with each 
THE WILLETS M'F’G CO. NOW thusiasm, and gayety of spirits. The story other. 
naticiieane. *®\ FRANCE, MARKED carries the girls through the four years’ solc 
Trenton, New Jensey.| “COOSSCSOS SSCS SOSOSSS The Amateur Cracksman, ®Y 7. HORNUNG. 
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The HIS Sen 68 | bey Fon ms Short and “to the eae | | times as Stomthions wi yay. You havertie age: 
wheels 20th CENTURY each is suggested with admirable art, and | sensation of being on the spot, of partici- 
are the pee y is finished to perfection.”-—London Rating in the adventures.”—New York 
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INSIST onthe * () ENTURY GAS The Confounding of Camelia, ®” ANNE D.SEDGWICK. she 
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FLOWER PAINTING. -? 


T. P. R—This is the season for lilac, and to any 
one interested in flower painting, it is among the 
most tempting subjects, especially for the worker 
in water-colors. Like all flowers made up of masses 
of little single blossoms, it is a difficult thing for 
the student to render satisfactorily, not so much on 
account of the color as of the drawing and the 
proper distribution of the masses of light and shade 
that always constitutes a very important feature of 
such a study. Nothing is more trying to the culti- 
vated eye of an artist than to see a mass of small 
flowers, like, for instance, a bunch of violets, hy- 
drangeas, or lilac, treated so that one may make 
out every single flower separately all over the bunch 
or cluster, when in nature one can only really see 
distinctly and separately a very few of them fully 
made out, and then only those directly in front of 
the eye, while all those turning away from the 
spectator appear a blurred mass, with, perhaps, the 
light striking the edges of some single blossoms. 
Therefore, if you want to paint lilac or any flower 
of similar character, be true to nature and make out 
fully only the flowers that you see distinctly, and if 
the rest of your bouquet shows on the shadow side 
as a blurred mass, scrupulously treat it in that way. 
Forget all about each flower as a separate thing, 
really looking the same and having the same shape 
as the other would if you were to pull it to pieces. 
You are not supposed to illustrate a scientific work 
on botany, but to render in a truthful way what you 
see in nature from the artist’s standpoint. 





CHINA PAINTING. 


P. K.—In painting Lady Hamilton in Greek 
poses, given in our last issue, perhaps the most 
delicate drapery would be White, but if a color, 
or several beautiful Grecian shades are chosen, 
they may be in perfect harmony, and we sug- 
gest Light Blues, Dull Green, Olive, or Garnet; 
but in every case keep the colors very pure, with 
cool shadows. For blue drapery: Use Night Green 
and Deep Blue Green, which, combined about 
equally, gives a most beautiful Light Blue. Shade 
with Violet and Green. The folds of the robes give 
an opportunity for beautiful shading. 

For red drapery: Mix Violet of Gold and Violet 
ot Iron, and shade with the same colors used 
heavier, and some Ruby Purple. 





STRATHMORE 
CHARCOAL PAPER 


The only charcoal paper manufactured in 


America, and far better than anything im- 


ported. 


It is recommended by Artists and 


For green drapery: Use a mixture of Apple and 
Moss Green, shaded with Night Green. 

Paint the flesh with a wash of Silver Yellow and 
Deep Red Brown for the first firing, and for subse- 
quent firings use more oil with the colors to keep 
them open. Use Carnation for the lips and to tone 
the cheeks and rosy parts of the flesh. Black is 
frequently used in flesh with shadows, and com- 
bines with other mineral colors only to deepen 
them. Black in mineral colors has not the heavy 
quality that it has in oil or water-color. A good 
mineral palette for figure painting is Silver Yellow, 
Deep Red Brown, Carnation, Night Green. Deep 
Blue Green, Black, Apple Green, Carmine. The 
foundation of the shadows may be a Gray formed 
by Apple Green, Carmine and Night Green. 


R. B.—On page 16 we give a decoration which 
would be charming for the top of a bonbonniére. A 
suitable border for the base will be found on the 
opposite page. Let the border be in light green— 
Apple Green, with a littlke Deep Blue Green added, 
and the leaves painted with the same colors, used 
heavier. Let this be on a’ gold background. On 
the top of the box paint the landscape of lily pads, 
frogs, and dragon flies. Let the colors be of gray 
and greenish tones (Spring tints), and very slightly 
accented, with the landscape indistinct. Such things 
are very pretty when treated with soft blended col 
oring—nothing brought out distinctly. The lilies 
may show a tinge of pink, and the shadows of the 
frogs should be warm. The foundation of pretty 
grays in mineral colors is the same as in oil and 
water-color—reds, blues, and yellows. Carmine and 
Apple Green combine the three primaries, and may 
be deepened with Violet of Gold, which gives a 
warm shadow. The dragon flies have wings like 
brc.a gauze, and the frogs should be green. Let 
the first painting be entirely in grays, and touched 
for the second firing with loeal coloring. Such a 
design would ornament one of the beautiful box 
shapes that come in china, and is suitable for that 
much-looked-for article—a euchre prize for a man. 
A china box may be used for so many things that 
even duplicates are sure to be appreciated. 


A. P.—Mrs. Filkins, of Buffalo, N. Y., makes a 
specialty of repairing broken china, and even when 
parts are missing she can most cleverly replace 
them and carry out the same decoration. 


S. N.—Favorite decoration for steins are hops, 
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figures of monks drinking, and other comic sub- 
jects, dragons, and sea-nymphs. Messrs. Bawo & 
Dotter, 30 Barclay Street, have some very hand- 
some shapes in white china for both steins and 
tankards. Write to them for their catalogue. 


E. I.—You will get double benefit from lessons if 
you try to work alone, but work very carefully. 
You try to accomplish too much in a lesson. It is 
nervous impetuosity. You are so anxious to learn 
that you will not give time to detail. Try working 
alone this summer. Copy one of the Oriental de- 
signs we have given recently, and produce it heauti- 
fully in gold. Be accurate without a teacher, and 
you will find your own power. Take to the coun- 
try a piece of china large enough for a study, 
brushes, palette-knife, and a box of gold, with tur- 
pentine in a screw top jar. A summer morning on 
a porch would be delightful with such good com- 
pany. Let the work dry in a sunny placé, and keep 
it to be fired until you return to the city. It may 
have several firings, for gold cannot be fired too 
often 


C. M.—Tint the bonbonniére with light blue 
color, and use dark green lustre for the .border. 
Paint white flowers into the blue tint, and finish 
with white enamels. It is a pretty combination. 
The dark green lustre takes a bluish tone. 


R. M.—Tint light green lustre entirely over a 
tea set, but be sure to leave some of the porcelain; 
the inside of the cups left white would be enough. 
Lustre must be used judiciously. Occasionally 
lustre is put all over a piece of china just for a 
color effect, but it is preferable to use it in combina 
tion with color—Light Green Lustre with Apple 
Green tinting, Violet Lustre with Violet of Gold 
tinting, Green, Violet, or Ruby Lustre with an 
Ivory tinting of color. 


D. S.—As gold is a brownish color when applied 
to china, it throws a painting out of tone before 
firing. Either paint first, or after the gold has been 
fired, and let the final application of gold bz after 
the painting is finished. One is apt unconsciously 
to get too dark color in the painting when working 
in connection with unfired gold. 


C. E.—Song birds are quite as suitable for plate 
decoration for some uses as game birds, and in cer- 
tain ways would be more pleasing. 


A Great Clearance Sale 


OF 


Binant’s Celebrated 
All Wool Tapestry Canvas 
at Absolutely Cost Prices 


This canvas comes in all widths. 
It pays to buy the best at regular prices, therefore don’t 





Art Instructors throughout the country to 
those who wish to do fine work. The color 
and beautiful surface show up a drawing to its 
best advantage, which may be seen by com- 
parison with other lines. 

Being of American manufacture it can be 
sold for less than the imported. 

The paper is wrapped in half-ream pack- 
ages, 500 sheets to the ream. 

On receipt of 1o cents we will send 2 
sheets 19 x 25 for testing purposes, and advise 
where this paper can be found. We also 


Carry it in 27 X 40. 





MITTINEAGUE PAPER CO., 


H. A. Moszs, Treas. 
C. S. Hemineway, Asst. Treas. 


Mittineague, Mass. 


miss this grand opportunity to get the best at the BARE 
COST OF IMPORTATION. This canvas was first intro- 
duced into the United States by the famous artist, B. Grénie. 
'A full line of the Grénie Dyes and also other colors for 
Tapestry Painting. 


New Shapes in White China 
for Decorating 


are received weekly from all the factories in Europe 
and America, making the most complete stock to 
select from. 

The lowest prices, the most reliable service. 
‘Goods securely packed and sent to any part of the 
‘United States and Canada. Artists’ Materials of every 
description. 


M. T. WYNNE’S COMPLETE 
| ART SUPPLY STORE 


65 East 13th St. (Cor. Broadway), New York 











THE PAINTING OF CHERRIES. 


M. I.—When painting cherries, select a medium 
tone of red for the lights, and “ block” them in 
with simple masses of light and shade, leaving the 
sharp touches of high light to be added afterward, 
as well as the deeper shadows, half tints, and other 
details. The colors for the medium tone of red in 
the cherries are Madder Lake, White, Vermilion 
and Light Red, qualified by a little Raw Umber and 
Ivory Black. For the highest lights use Vermilion 
and White. A few soft blue-gray half tints would 
be an improvement placed between the high light 
and the shadows. For these use White, a little 
Permanent Blue, Yellow Ochre, a very little Ivory 
Black, and Madder Lake. In the deeper shadows 
use Ivory Black, Burnt Sienna, and a touch of 
Permanent Blue. Paint the light yellow-green 
stems with Light Cadmium, White, Vermilion, and 
a little Ivory Black; where the stems show more 
green add a little Antwerp Blue. Paint the green 
leaves of the cherry with Antwerp Blue, White, 
Light Cadmium, Light Red, and Ivory Black, 
adding Raw Umber and Madder Lake in the 
shadows. 





ARRANGEMENT OF FLOWERS. 


B. H.—In arranging flowers for the house always 
remember that all long-stemmed flowers or plants 
should be picked with very long stems and be 
placed so as to suggest their original growth: solo- 
mon’s-seal leaves and timothy-grass are almost 
palm-like in their decorative qualities, and look 
well in heavy jugs on the floor. The dull pink 
of the groundnut blossom combines well with 
golden-rod and the feathery spikes of spirea; but 
the jar should be placed on a shelf or bracket to 
give the vine of the groundnut a chance to twine or 
hang. The common woodland brake is invaluable 
to the decorator, but it has often proved a disap- 
pointment by curling and wilting almost imme- 
diately. These ferns should be put between wet 
newspapers and left on the cellar floor over night. 
Tiny ferns behave better, and form a charming 
table decoration if each little leaflet is stripped from 
the main stem and scattered over the white cloth, 
adding groups of loose sweet-peas here and there, 
letting them form a wreath around the centrepiece, 
which should be of the peas and ferns. More at- 
tention should also be paid to our seaweeds; every 
seashore cottage ought to have its large glass 
globe in readiness for these marine beauties. The 
wonderful colors and exquisite growth give more 
than a passing pleasure; and with a magnifying 
glass many a hint in color and form would be 
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found. One might devote a special table to sea- 
weed effects, keeping the globe for large specimens 
and floating the daintiest in low glass dishes, while 
slender vases of iris, reeds, and water grasses could 
be placed among them in harmonious contrast. For 
elaborate decorations, do not forget. among our 
cultivated plants, to make use of the alamander, 
with its gorgeous yellow bells and rich leaves. This 
is a sturdy hothouse vine, and particularly suited 
to twine about the mantel, mirrors, and picture- 
frames. In fact, such quantities of flowers are now 
available that it would be difficult to enumerate 
the various schemes they suggest, and it will 
not be nature’s fault if our homes remain un- 
adorned. 





SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


G. B.—The Tiffany Favrile Glass is not so ex- 
pensive as you imagine. Some exquisite little 
specimens can be had for from four to ten dollars 
each. Pieces of a larger size are, of course, corre- 
spondingly higher. Write to the firm for their 
catalogue. Their address is 333 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


E. L.—The long and short stitch nicely lapped 
one row into another, so as to unite the stitches, 
which is the principle of satin stitch, is the best 
way to work a solid background. This work should 
not be attempted in the hand except to cover small 
spaces. In this case, the material should be held 
as straight as possible rather than over the finger, 
and all the stitches should be of equal tension and 
lie parallel except in circles, when they should slant 
in toward the centre on the radii. When a space 
of several inches is to be covered it is easier and 
more effective to break it up in little squares or 
diamonds, and to work these out against each other 
in different shades. Diamonds with their points 
lapping are very pretty when worked in several 
shades of one color. This is a good way to break 
up large squares or other figures, as well as 
backgrounds. They are also especially pretty 
in the spaces of scrolls and in corners, where 
they may be finished evenly on the edge sides and 
left to run into the material on the others. Con- 
trasting colors may be prettily managed in this 
work. 


R. I.—Embroidery on a satin ground should not 
be pressed. A hot iron is most injurious to such 
material, and the smooth result of the pressing will 
not be lasting; for the weight of the fabric will, af- 
ter a little wear, draw the work. All embroidery 
except that done on a wash material should be 
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pasted on the back while framed. If your work is 
done directly on the satin, without a linen backing, 
great care will be necessary in putting on and rub- 
bing in the paste, in order to avoid it striking 
through. 


R. F. H.—You ask about Colonial furniture and 
what rooms it can be used in. It is suitable for any 
and every room. Some excellent examples of it 
will be found in our illustrations on pages 18 and 
19. The Colonial Furniture Company, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., make a specialty of this sort of furni- 
ture. 


T. D.—In representing water, never depict it 
above the horizon line of your sketch, excepting in 
the case of a waterfall. Horizontal Jines principally 
should be used to denote both still and smooth run- 
ning water. Lines circuitously traversing the hori- 
zon lines, however, are necessary to produce the ap- 
pearance of running water. 


G. R.—No;; it is best to use the paper made for the 
different mediums you wish to work in. The Strath- 
more charcoal paper is excellent. It has a fine 
tooth, and the pencil is easily erased. Their paper 
for pen and ink keeps its surface well, and does not 
pick up on the pen. It will also stand a good deal 
of scraping. This is a great boon to the student, 
who is often uncertain of the direction in which 
some of his lines should go. 





THE inconvenience of the common method of 
keeping oils, varnishes, and mediums in glass bot- 
tles, easily broken, easily upset, and frequently diffi- 
cult to uncork, is well known to every artist and 
amateur. To the sketcher, the results are some- 
times exasperating. Winsor & Newton has de- 
vised a method whereby all liquid mediums may be 
put up in collapsible metallic tubes, in most respects 
like those employed for pigments, which, for the 
artist, will entirely displace the old method. The 
difficulty in regard to using tubes has been that any 
but a thick medium was apt to ooze through the 
closed end of the tube. This difficulty has now 
been done away with by the addition of a new 
Spring-Clip, which keeps the tube perfectly tight at 
the bottom. As the opening at the upper end is 
ne bigger than a pinhole, the contents can be de- 
livered by pressure of the finger, drop by drop, 
or in a continuous stream, as desired—an advan- 
tage almost as great as the unbreakable character 
of the tube. Economy of space is still another 
advantage to be derived from these new Spring- 
Clip tubes, as they take up much less room in 
the sketching-box than bottles. 
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Have an excellence peculiarly their 
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4 own. The best results are only pro- ; 
46 West Broadwa TAWINGS duced by the best methods and 4 
y 4h) d means—the best results in Drafting, 
NEW YORK | a € both mechanical and artistic, can ¥ 
° only be attained by using the best ¥% 
In order to give all artists a chance With Drawing Inks— % 
. eo tA 
to satisfy themselves about the ex- ’ HIGGINS’ DRAWING INKS. % 
° ‘ (Send for color card showing actualinks) 
cellent quality of our tube colors for HIGGINS % 
China Painting, § IE c Tis At Dealers in, Artiete’ Matertate % 
0 Rl a Bottles prepaid by mail, 35 cents each, or 
We will send ‘ circulars free from % 
, DRAWING INKS cuw-stistmeco.nim | Vegsaser sra7e ST 
4 168 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. % | 
postage prepaid, on receipt of | & eee $ 
4 (Blacks and Colors) ee, <n CHICAGO, ILL. 
One Dollar, /4 ESTABLISHED SIXTY YEARS AGO 
LCOS OOOSRES ESSEC OCICS COOSA COSOOESOSESCOCOOOOOCOCE GEORGE 
to any address in the United States, 


Cen Cubes of Our 
Uitrifiable Oil Colors 
for Overglaze 
China Painting 


which can be selected from the list 





date, please 


in our catalogue, but only one tube 


of any one color. for it. 


THIS OFFER holds good for the 


month during which this advertise- 
ment appears in The Art Amateur. 


Catalogues maiied free to Artists 





WHITE CHINA 
FOR DECORATING 


If you have our Catalogue of recent 


write in new address. 
If you use White 
China and haven't 
our Catalogue; send 


Note New Address 
Wright, Tyndale & Van Roden 


No. 1212 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


cross out our old and 
China. 


Sifted for 
Process. 
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BISCHOFP’S 
Select Vitrifiable Colors 


FOR CHINA 


Will produce High Glazed 
Color Effects on all makes of 


Fluxed and Superiorly Ground 
in Turpentine. 


Bischoff’s Fine Enamels 
for China and Glass. 


BISCHOFF’S GOLD 
prepared on Glass and in Powder. 


List of colors on application. 


FRANZ A. BISCHOFF, 
Dearborn, [lichigan. 


Dusting-on 


WHITE CHINA 


FOR DECORATING 





Over Two Thousand Shapes in Stock 


We are confined to no particular make, bet 
have the best FRENCH China finished 
to our special order 
Shipped direct to us in bond 


Large variety of our own shapes 


Control Decorating Establishment with four 
kilns for firing 


Supply teachers and pupils at the lowest 
rice 


Ship all over the United States 


Give expert attention to correspondence and 
special orders. 


WRITE For CATALOGUE A.A. 


NEW IDEAS FOR CHINA PAINTERS. 


Easy methods taught. Any one can learn. 
Circular A explains how the work is done. 





Sent free on application 


TURNER D. BOTTOME, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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ane 
School of 
Illustrating. 


CHAS. HOPE PROVOST =: 
(of Life, Truth, Scribners, etc.) = 
Art Director. : 
Drawing for newspapers, 
magazines, etc., taught in a : 
practical manner. Technical : 
instruction in pen and ink, wash. distemper, : 
crayon, chalk, plates, Ben Day films, silver : 
prints, scratch papers, tint papers andevery : 
medium in use to-day. horough courses : 
in‘* chic,” lettering and decorative illustrat- 
=: ing; competent criticisms of studies from 
life. Terms reasonable. Send for circular. : 


Correspondence School of Illustrating 


12903 Broadway, New York 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


FINE ARTS, 
Boston, Mass. 














MUSEUM OF 
Copley Square, 
The Third Term now open—a3d yeor. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, 
in painting, modelling and decorative design, and also in 
artistic anatomy and perspective. Principal instructors 
FF, W. Benson, E. C. Tarbell and Philip Hale (Drawing 
and Painting), Mrs. William Stone (Decorative Design), 
B. L. Pratt (Modelling), E. W. Emerson (Anatomy), and 
A. K. Cross (Perspective). Pupils are allowed the free 
use of the galleries of the Museum. For circulars giv- 
ing detailed information, address 


Miss Exizasetu Lomsarv, Manager. 





THE VON RYDINGSVARD 
SCHOOL OF ART WOOD CARVING. 


An especially arranged course of instruction in Pro- 
gressive Historic Ornament, for beginners or advanced 
pupils. Scholars may enter at any time. Instructions 
also given by mail. Designs for wood carving, and first 
quality tools, correctly sharpened, for sale. No illus 
trated catalogs of designs. An especial summer ses- 
sion at low terms for the benefit of Teachers, and others 
interested. 
von Rydingsvard series of models, as introduced by me 


in the Teachers’ College of Columbia University, Rhode 


island School of Design. and many other Eastern schools, 
also a series of illustrated lectures upon the designing of 
Historic Ornament, and instruction in clay modelling. 
Applications must be in before June ist. 

For further particulars, address 
KARL VON RYDINGSVARD, 


96 Firtu Ave., N. Y. 





MRS. MARY A. NEAL, 
Classes in China Painting & Water Colors. 
Original designs to rent and for sale. 
China fired daily. Outdoor sketch class 
now forming. Apply at 
“THE BROADWAY,” SS 


Stubio, 1425 Broapway, 


Miss M. M. Mason Miss E. Mason 
Classes 11 CHINA PAINTING 
Inventor of the original ‘“* IDEAL PALETTE.” 

A complete list of carefully selected colors. 
Unsurpassed Roman Gold. 
Enamels, Enamel Medium, etc. 


Studio: 1672 Broadway, cor. 52d St., N. Y. 








WATER-COLORS. 


Mr. WM. J. WHITTEMORE will teach an out- 
door class in water-colors (or any medium) dur- 
ing July an early August, at Kittery Point, Me. 
Address him at 3:8 W. 57th Street, New York. 


New York School of 
Applied Design for Women 


INCORPORATED 1892 
200 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 





Thorough Instruction in Wall Paper, Silk, 
Carpet and Book-Cover Designing, His- 
toric Ornament and Architecture. 

WATER-COLOR, under PAUL de LONGPRE. 

ILLUSTRATION under DAN C. BEARD. 

STAINED GLASS, under EDWARD P. SPERRY. 

Instructors are the practical head design- 
ers and architects from the leading 
firms in the city. 

Tuition, $60.00 a Year. 


Apply to MISS HARRIET Z. BICKFORD, Sec’y. | 





MRS. CECILIA BENNETT 
TEACHER OF CHINA DECORATING 
IN ALL TIS BRANCHES. 


Rich, Dark Coloring and Underglaze Effects a 
Specialty. Orderstaken. Visitors welcome. 


49 W. 32d St., cor. Broadway, New York. 





MISS TAYLOR MISS PREBLE 
CLASSES in Oil, Water Colors, China Painting. 

Miniatures and Figures on Chinaand Ivory. Orig- 
inal Studies of Heads and Figures in Water-Colors 
for sale and to rent. Outdoor Sketch Classes. 


37 West 22d St., New York (Le Boutillier Bldg ) 


MRS. FANNY ROWELL PRIESTMAN 
Studio, 96 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
(Elevator entrance, West 15th St.) 

China Decoration, Designs 
Classes Tuesdays and Thursdays 


MISS DOROTHEA WARREN 


Classes in China Painting and Water 
Colors. 








Original designs in water colors 
Designs for Oriental Keramic 
work a specialty. 
Studio, 314 PEPPER BLDG. 
9th & Locust Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


for sale. 


| Hurlbut ; 


The course of instruction will include the | 


= cy INSTITUTE, | Sc school of Industrial Art| 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. | 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS. | 
Day AND EVENING SESSIONS. 


of the Pennsylvania Museum, 
Broad and Pine Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


offers best facilities obtainable for the study of 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART. 


Largest Life Class in the city. Welsbach 
lights throughout the building make 


The object of this department is to provide thorough | 
and systematic instruction in the fine and decorative 
arts. instruction is given in cast. portrait, life drawing, 
and composition; oil and water-color; perspective ; 
sketching ; clay-modeling and sculpture; wood-carving ;*} 
wall paper, carpet, silver, stained glass, and general de 
| sign. (Courses in Architecture and a Normal Art course 

for the training of teachers are also special features 
| Sixteen large studios and class-rooms are abundantly 





color 


equipped with casts, photographs, and every appliance work possible in evening classes. Regular and 
necessary for study. special courses in Architecture, Illustration 
W. S. Perry, Director of Department. Modelling, Carving. Mural Decoration, ‘Textile 


S.H. Adams: A Ww. Dow: II. Prellwitz; | Design. ine luding Weaving and Dveing 

* Haskell: K. E. Shattuck : V. C. Griffith; C.F. Ed- | For circulars and all information. address 
A.C. Nye; H.B. Froelich: E.K.Fenner; M.A L. W. MILLER, PRINCIPAL 
D. M. Norton ; L. Loeffler. 

FREDERIC B. PRATT, Sec’y Pratt Institute 


INSTRUCTORS 
1. « 
minster ; 








ESTABLISHED 1872. 
Low oll School of Industrial | 
Art and Decorative Design. 
Mass. lustitute of Technology. 


DESIGNING. for ¢ arpets, paper hangings, silks and 


prints. Also, instruction given in china painting an 
cast drawing. <A knowledge of fesaieasn drawing 
very essential. Both the designing and class 
are in the 


Artist-Artisan Tustitute 


N.Y. 


Founpep sy Joun Warp Stimson 


244-246 West 23d St., 


Day and Night Classes in 


DRAWING, PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 
ILLUSTRATION and DESIGN, 
Under the instruction of 
Watter Suirtaw, 


Students are taught todesign patterns 


is 
OMS 





Wuarton Epwarps, 


&« 


Geo. 


ROSTON. . 
EpmuND ASHE, 


Princivat 


Institute Building, foot of Garrison St., 
CHARLES KASTNER, 
NOW OPEN 





Terms very moderate 








| 
} 
| 
| Life models day and nig bt 
L 


Cowzes’ Art Scxoor’ 


Instructors : 
| sen, Amy M. Sacker, 
C. Howard Walker, W. F. Crocker, H. L. 


CADEMY OF CINCINNATI. 
SUMMER TERM. TEN WEEKS 
June 19TH To AuGusT 26TH, 1899 


Joseph De Camp, Andreas M. Ander | 
Special Classes :—W. L. Taylor, 


Todd. 


Drawing and Painting from Life. Out door study from 
16th Year now open in fine new studios. landscape, fee $20.00. Modelling from Life or Cast, 
| . " fee $20.00. China Painting, fee $15.00, or $30.00 
Drawing and Painting, including Still Life, Water | including drawing. Photography, fee $20.00 
Colors, Decorative Design, and Illustrating. Scholar-| The school building is pleasantly located on a hill i 


| 
Free access to the Museum | Eden Park, adjoining the Art Museum, free to students 

The Art Academy, founded in and largely en 
| dowed, gives complete courses of instruction in winter 


Sept. 25th to May 26th. at nominal cost 


ships, Concours and Prizes. 
of Fine Arts. 
F. M. COWLES, Pope Building, 221 Columbus Avenue, 


BOSTON, 


1869, 


Begin at any time. For circulars address 


circulars 





Class and private lessons by 
MARSHAL FRY, JR. 


Fry’s Celebrated Vitrifiable Colors 


IN POWDER. 
GOLD FOR CHINA, 
OILS, MEDIUMS, LUSTRES AND BRUSHES, AND 
ALL MATERIALS USED IN CHINA DECORATION 


ROMAN 


Fry’s Improved Covered Palettes 


ONCE USED, BECOME A NECESSITY. 


NO. 36 WEST 24TH ST., NEW YORK. 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 


LAFAYETTE AVENUE, CLINTON AND ST. JAMES PLACE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ArT DEPARTMENT. 
IS Department occupies six of the largest and 
best appointed rooms in Greater New York ; tw« 
of them are seventy feet square, 
requisite for the most advanced art study. 








Mr. WALTER SATTERLEE’S 


Art Classes for Men and Women are 


now open. They offer especial advantages | _ - 
for those who wish to draw and paint from | 
Also for teachers 





| the model and still life. 
and those wishing to pursue art profes- 





The result of its training may be seen through the 
sionally. Two criticisms are given daily. 
| Great attention is paid to ILLUSTRA- 
TION and COMPOSITION. There 
also a special Class in DECORATION. 


Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 


native and foreign. Morning and Afternoon Classes 
daily (Antique, Still Life, Portrait and Figure), 
which the be st male and female models are employe« 
Drawing mediums are either Charcoal, Crayon, Lead 
Pencil, or Pen and Ink. Painting in U72i, 
Color and Pastel. Modeling in Clay and ¢ onposi- 
tion. Terms, Day Classes, $10.00 fer ten weeks, 
lesson every day. Evening Classes, Monday, Tuesday 
and Thursday: Antigue, Life, and Sketch Classes. 


is 





| (Room 3). 52 East 23d Street, New York. | yeims 2 00 per ten weeks. individual instruction 
only is given in all these classes; no grade work 
MRS. RHODA HOLMES NICHOLLS | ®*si= stany time. 


. B. WHITTAKER, Principal 
will have a Summer Sketching Class «t J a ay 


Kennebunkport, Me 





NEWSPAPER and Magazine Illustrating 





For information, apply to her at taught by mall. Most prac- 
913 Seventh Avenue, - ° w York SKETCHING tical course at lowest cost 
ever devised. Fits for actual work. Write 
National mdence School of Illustrating, 


MRS. L. VANCE-PHILLIPS 
FIGURE AND MINIATURE PAINTING 
Pittsburg Classes, May 15—June ;o—Correspondence 

addressed to Miss laura Overly, Penn Ave. 
Chautauqua Summer School 
Will open July 10 and continue seven weeks.” Decorative 
Painting, Mrs. S. V. Culp, 219 Park St., San Francisco. 
Special private lessons, Mr. Marshall Fry. & July 17 to 
August 17. Figure Painting, Mrs. Vance-P illips, * * Book 
| of the C Shina Painter.” 


CHARLES VOLKIIAR 


Advice given for the construction of 
suitable kilns for decorative work, also as 


34 N. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





“HALL’S SCHOOL OF 


34 N. 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The very latest practical methods thoroughly 
taught. Roses and Orchids a specialty. 


HALL’S SUPERIOR 





ROMAN GOLD 


For China and Glass. Superior in Quality and 


in the market. Try a sample 
6 grain e purchasing elsewhere, 2§c. 
by mail; full 18 grain box, 7gc.. For sale 
by all dealers in Artists’ Materials. Send for 
Catalogue, which contains useful practical in- 
structions, before purchasing a book on China 
Painting. JAMES FP. HALL. 


nny bg an 
to proper combinations of clays, colors 


and glazes. For particulars, address 


CHARLES VOLKMAR, Ceramic Expert 
CORONA, N. Y. 


Proprietor. 
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Established 1877 


The OSGOOD ART SCHOOL 


Summer term sveciadil June ist 


A Sixty-Six-Day Tour to EY ROPE 


INCLUDING 


Gibraltar, Italy, Switzerland, Bavaria, Ger- 
many, » Belgium, France, 
England, Scotland and Ireland 
Organized and Accompanied by Miss A. H 
OSGOOD, who took a similar party 
to Europe in 1896 
LEAVING NEW YORK 
Saturday, June 24, 1899 
and the PARIS EXPOSITION 
June 23, 1900 
By New North German Lioyd Express Steamer 
*“*SAALE”* 
Via Gibraltar and Naples 


If interested in this trip, please send for Illustrated 
Itinerary (mentioning The Art Amateur) 


OSGOOD’S STANDARD PINK 





The most beautiful Pink ever introduced, Nothing can 
excel it for Roses. New. Price per vial, 40 cents 
OSGOOD HOLLAND DELFT-GREEN 

i vials. New. 25 cents each 


OSGOOD STANDARD JACQUE ROSE 


The rich, dark, ** Jacque Rose”’ effect can be produced 
with this coler. New. Price per vial, 75 cents 


a 43-page Hlustrated Catalogue, containing full 
lirections for Ground-laying with Powder Colors, and 
ready for mailing to all mentioning ‘Tuam Art 
EUR, 


w 
AMA‘ 





MASS. | Address A. T. GOSHORN, Director, Cincinnati, 0. 


THE FRY ART SCHOOL 


Address Miss A. H. OSGOOD, 


PRINCIPAL omnee ART SCHOOL, 
| 12 East 17th St., ( ) New York. 


mernly 
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‘The Palette Art Co. 


36 East 23d St., New York 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS AND 
DRAUGHTSMEN’S SUPPLIES 


Before purchasing your sketching 
materials, call and examine our SUPE- 
RIOR STOCK. As weare the largest 
Artists’ [Material dealers in town, you 
are always sure of securing fresh 
stock. Special discount to students. 





OSEPH GILLOTT 
STEEL PENS. 


FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, 


Nos. 659 (Crow-quill), 290, 291, 1000 
FOR FINE WRITING, 
Nos. 303, and Ladies’, 170 


FOR BROAD WRITING, 
Nos. 294, 389; Stub Point, 849, 1008, 1043 
FOR GENERAL WRITING 
Nos. 404, 332, 390, 604 E.F., 601 E F., 1044. 


Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., N.Y. 


HENRY HOEK, Soun Acne. 
Sold by ALL DEALERS throughout the World 
Goip Maepat, Panis Exrostrion, 1889 








and ccntain every | 


works of its students in every important art exhibition, | 


in | 


iy ater | 
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Sets, complete with Book of Instruction, $1.50 
and upwards; or Single Tools, any shape. 


Senda fo for catalogue. 
DQUARTERS FOR 


2 SLOYD 
CHANDLER & BARBER, 15 Eliot St, Boston | 











DIXON’S 
Wave Vere 


VERY VERY VERY HARD 


For Fine Line DrawinG 


Mention The Art Amateur and send 16 cts. in stamps 


for samples. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 





WOOD CARVING 
TOOLS Send for 


CATALOGUE 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 


IMPORTERS 
209 Bowery NEW YORK 
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eeee Hind Other Placeseee= : 
yr . . $ 
We know that there are a great many artists and art students wno are anxious to $ 
—_ a inl ° . —e - - ‘ . . q 
visit The Paris Exposition of 1900, but who feel that the expenses incurred will be too great 
. . » 
a tax on their incomes. The Art Amateur, always on the alert to help and assist those 
interested in art, makes this heretofore unparalleled offer to every one sending in 
100 YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS AT $4 EACH, OR 
200 SIX MONTHS . _— * . 
400 THREE “ . “gs « 
we will give a free trip to The Paris Exposition, including ten days in Paris, or five days in 
; , , 
Paris and five days in London, with all transportation and hotel expenses absolutely free. 
wR x THIS IS A CHANCE OF A LIFETIME 
~ os ( ‘ , ’ . . . . . ° Y . . . 
owe /O YOU wish to visit the famous sketching grounds of the United States and Canada 
( ee B:) this year? If so, you will be interested in the following: Ture Arr Amateur, being 
by Bi the only practical art magazine in the world, is always desirous of encouraging art 
«,) AY, development and originality. To this end it proposes to give what has never been 
u hoy done before by any publication—an Absolutely Free Trip with all Transportation 
PTET te, Ok ; fe 
““ and Hotel Expenses Paid. 
The following is a sample of some of the Trips arranged from New York. But similar REG 
Trips can be made from ANY point in the United States or Canada. 
For 14 Yearly Subscriptions at $4 each; 28 Six-month Subscriptions at $2 each; or 56 Three-month Subscriptions at $1 each: 
A round trip from New York to Washington, occupying 5 days. WG 
For 15 Yearly Subscriptions at $4 each; 30 Six-month Subscriptions at $2 each; or 60 Three-month Subscriptions at $1 each: 
A round trip from New York to Niagara Falls, occupying 5 days, via New York vy 
Central R. R. (7, 
\ round trip from New York to Boston and Old Orchard, occupying 5 days, via Fall S 
River Line and Boston & Maine R. R. &(' 
For 18 Yearly Subscriptions at $4 each; 36 Six-month Subscriptions at $2 each; or 72 Three-month Subscriptions at $1 each: be 
A round trip from New York to Charleston, S. C., occupying 6 days, or UL 


A round trip from New York to Old Point Comfort, Richmond, Washington and 
Philadelphia, occupying 7 days. 

For 23 Yearly Subscriptions at $4 each; 46 Six-month Subscriptions at $2 each; or 92 Three-month Subscriptions at $1 each: + * 
A round trip from New York to Boston and North Woodstock, occupying 7 days, via 
the Fall River Line and the Boston & Maine R. R. 

For 26 Yearly Subscriptions at $4 each; 52 Six-month Subscriptions at $2 each; or 104 Three-month Subscriptions at $1 each: ~ 

A round trip to Halifax, Digby, St. John, Boston and Fall River, occupying ro days. 

For 28 Yearly Subscriptions at $4 each; 56 Six-month Subscriptions at $2 each; or 112 Three-month Subscriptions at $1 each: 
A round trip from New York to Boston, Portland, Vanceboro and St. Andrews, occu- 
pving 8 days, via Fall River Line and the Boston & Maine R. R. 

For 38 Yearly Subscriptions at $4 each; 76 Six-month Subscriptions at $2 each; or 152 Three-month Subscriptions at $1 each: 
A round trip to Albany, Niagara, Toronto, Montreal, Quebec, Lake Champlain and 
Caldwell, occupying 8 days, via New York Central R. R. 
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For 42 Yearly Subscriptions at $4 each; 84 Six-month Subscriptions at $2 each; or 168 Three-month Subscriptions at $1 each: C 

} A round trip from New York to Duluth, Minn., occupying 8 days, via New York won 
Central R. R. and the Northern Steamship Co. H light 

For 50 Yearly Subscriptions at $4 each; 100. Six-month Subscriptions at $2 each; or 200 Three-month Subscriptions at $1 each: 
A round trip from New York to Halifax, Pictou, Quebec, Montreal, Plattsburg, 
Ausable Chasm, Caldwell and Albany, occupying 11 days. f “y 

If you wish to secure one of these trips let us hear from you, or JF YOU DESIRE 

TO VISIT ANY PLACE not mentioned above, tell us where you wish to go, and we will let is th 


. . . he 
you know how many subscriptions you must send in: erg 
- . 7 tion 


For any further particulars, address 


! Excursion Editor, THE ART AMATEUR 
23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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In ul the World No Trip Like This! Cool, Invigorating and Delightful Summer T Tour ! 


NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 


OPERATING THE TWO MONARCHS OF THE GREAT LAKES 


NORTHWEST aed NORTHLAND 


Semi-Weekly Sailings Between BUFFALO and DULUTH 











Palatial, Ocean-Modeled, Steel-Constructed Steam- 
ships, Carrying Passengers Exclusively 
Opening of Season, June 13th, 1899 
REGULAR LANDINGS MADE AT CLEVELAND, DETROIT, 
MACKINAC ISLAND AND SAULT STE. MARIE 
#xxA Service Throughout Rivaling That of The Best Hotels tt | 


For Tourist Rates or -Any Information Desired, «Address 
W. C. FARRINGTON, Vice-President 


STEWART MURRAY, General Freight and Passenger Agent - - BUFFALO, N. Y.! 














A necessary preliminary 
to all successful travel is 
full and accurate infor- 
mation about the places 
to be visited, the most 
desirable routes for reach- 
ing them, their attractions, 
hotels, etc. & We can 
supply this information, 
as well as railroad and 
steamship tickets to 

all parts of the world. 
Tours to Florida, 
Mexico, California, © 
Alaska, Europe, Japan, 
Around the World, etc. 


Books on application. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 


Tours and Tickets 


New York: 25 Union Square West. 
Soston, Muass.: 296 Washington St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. : 1005 Chestnut St. 














_ | 
7 TIVE INTERESTING NUMBERS 


oF THE “ ROUR- TRACK SERIES” 
> The NEW YORK CENTRAL’S 
BOOKS OF TRAVEL ‘a 6 


_||| 
EEN SUESECE SENSE RELATES ESS 











No. 22 No. 25 | 
“ ‘ || £6 + 99 
Saratoga the Beautiful” || ““A Message to Garcia 
Highly embellished with seventy-five A preachment that every young man 
ind beautiful half-tone illustrations |} and young woman in the land should 
ind entertaining text read and commit to memory. 
No. 8 No. 6 
sé ? sé ‘ 
Two to Fifteen Days In the Adirondack 
9? ‘ 9? 
Pleasure Tours Mountains | 
| 
Containing maps, routes, rates, and time Illustrating and describing the wonder- 
required for more than one hundred de- || ful Adirondack region. Contains list of 
lightful vacation tours. hotels, lakes, and large maps. | 
No. 16 | 


" Hlustrated vere of the Four-Track Series” 


} 


=| 
| 
| 
| 


s the New York Central's book of books for travelers. In addition to a brief review of 
the various books and etchings comprised in the series, it contains a half-tone reproduc- 


tion on a small scale_of the title-page of each book and the subject of the etching. 


Either of the above books will be sent free, post-paid, to any address upon 
receipt of a 2-cent stamp, or the Catalogue for a 1-cent stamp, by George 
Hl. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 


a —————— = ————— 
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6) rl] e Nn t 9] R ugs. aut ™ never before offered a choicer selection or a greater variety of 
Exclusive designs in rich and soft Colorings for 2e ORIENTAL RUGS 2 


Drawi ng- Rooms, R eception and The display, which occupies the entire ground floor of the immense store, is undoubt- 


Dining- Rooms, Libraries, Halls, etc. edly the most comprehensive as to weaves, colors, patterns and textures 


Car pets. | Ever Shown in America. 


Axmins ter, Pedengeoe: and Brussels Carpets 


st qualities manufactured, 


Proadway 1916 Street N2L| Broadway: § 19th St J}y) 


— : Fam | EVERYTHING), @@IN LINENS 
_ M.Knoedler te 2 ce (AT POPULAR aN PRIS. 


(SUCCESSORS TO GOUPIL & CO ‘ ; 4 = - Round lace-edged centre- 


paw for summer houses, and also a large assortment of unusual sizes. 











(fully invite attention to their Gal.| B P "BBA |pieces, scarfs and doilies, 
eve mifainin lected ‘ - # , Pie es As Lay 


| se LOM 3 P 4 FAAS a. | embroidered with Roses, 
(JIL PAINTINGS © Wa 5 Spee 4 y ¥e ee Orchids, Pansies and other 


flowers,or commenced with 
Of the early DUTCH and ENGLISH | | 


- 3 . : l oslire snic alen a larce 
SCHOOLS, and from the easels of emi- 7 ta 4 e< silks to finish, also a large 
nent foreign artists as well as the mos ” , 


zt oe ss gam | collection of stamped linen 
noted American painters -* Sous ? on 


ves _ — - 'doilies, tray cloths, scarfs 
WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS. |The Difference is in the Wax. . 


a ; ter Santa . |and centre-pieces. Very 
VERY COMPLETE COLLECTIONS OF rhe beauty of hardwood floors and trimmings is enhanced and preserved by using . 1 I ? 


ETCHINGS AND ares Old English Floor Uiar. best embroidery silks, 300 


A Srectat Strupy MADE or ARTISTIC AND | : : - : shades, at 40 cts. a dozen. 
Atimonevvte Beasin It is easiest to apply, most ecc.uvmical to use, never shows scratches 


. : 
or heel marks, and gives the lustrous polished surface considered ; sad gas 


8 Ah FIFTH AVE, —— the perfection in finish of hardwood floor and interior woodwork. | WM. S. KINSEY & CO., 


For Dancing Floors use B. B. Powdered Wax. : 
ed Flo a booklet, tells how to treat Hardwood Flo« Free. Address Department H. Cor. 36th St., 390 Fifth Ave., New York 


| NEW YORK. | | BARRON, BOYLE & CO. - «= « « Cincinnati, 0.,U. S.A 
ERLE DIAS IAS > D IOSD SON OOOH BATON RATIO 


ROWNEY’S FAMOUS ENGLISH 
WATER COLORS 


“oe ~ have made the Water Color Artists of 
Pe England the most celebrated in history 








deeded 





Rowney’s Colors can be obtained of or through ANY 
of the well-known American firms dealing 
in high class materials for Artists 


SESSSS 


GEO. ROWNEY & CO. 
Artists’ Colormen.e.#.2 - - - LONDON, ENGLAND 


The stock includes many inexpensive rugs of most desirable patterns and colors, 























THE BURR PRINTING HOUSE, NEW ¥ 





